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This project seeks to revive the prophetic preaching tradition at Macedonia Baptist 
Church. This project’s purpose is to rediscover the role and responsibility of this African 
American preaching tradition. This project discovered: Where the African American 
preaching tradition has gone; what the pulpit’s impact upon the pew is; why the pulpit 
has gone there and how will the African American pulpit return back to its initial thrust. 
To triangulate this data; a qualitative pretest and posttest questionnaire was administered, 
focus group sessions were conducted and sermons preached. From the final finds 


participants understood the urgency to revive this preaching form. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Over the last few decades, the African American pulpit and its preachers have 
shifted theologically from the church’s historic and prophetic tradition. A number of 
modern-day Black pastors and preachers speak a prosperity Gospel that concentrates on 
naming and then claiming the tangible and less focused the cross of Christ and the charge 
to help those who live on life’s margins. 

The church’s challenge, then, is to redefine and ee the sacred practice of 
prophetic preaching and to make it the functional principle guiding pulpit ministry. That 
is the task ever before clergy and particularly in the African American context. 
Rediscovering the church’s prophetic role in the marketplace and the responsibility of the 
African American preacher is the premise of this dissertation. Since the church’s African 
inception and the days of secret worship in deep Southern brush and hush arbors, the 
Black preacher used his or her platform to speak to society’s ills and the injustices heaped 
upon an African-ancestral people. Speaking truth to power, prophetic preaching, is what 
the ancestors did and their actions were firmly rooted in the Biblical narrative of Jesus 
and in stories of the ancient and sometimes angry prophets who foretold of his coming. 

The current silence of the African American pulpit has caused the Church and its 
ministers to have a skewed perspective on the faith and the obligation to the community 
at large. The voice of Black preacher is muffled in terms of social justice and prophetic 
witness. Therefore, this dissertation is devoted to the Biblical, historical and theological 


lynchpins of prophetic preaching. The question must be asked. Is the African American 


preaching tradition disappearing? Can the African American pulpit return to its roots and 
speak truth to power? What is the pulpit’s responsibility to the pew and the greater 
community? These questions and others are important to the quest of reinvigorating those 
who speak on behalf of God to God’s people. 

This dissertation uses Macedonia Baptist Church of Baltimore, Maryland as a 
case study to examine prophetic ministry. Macedonia has a rich heritage and legacy, 
particularly in the area of the social justice preaching. At Macedonia prophetic witness 
was articulated with clarity. However, as a newly appointed pastor, the observed morale 
of the church was apathetic and individualistic. Though Macedonia Baptist Church has 
always embodied a social justice gospel, within the preaching moment, there is an urgent 
demand to reshape the consciousness of the church. 

Chapter One, Ministry Focus, highlights the spiritual autobiography and ministry 
context, out of these two, the project’s synergy was formed. Detailed is my formative 
years and how youth prepared me for prophetic ministry. Though my childhood was 
complicated, the experience of church was like therapeutic treatment and healing for my 
wounded soul and ultimately birthed my call to the ministry. After accepting the call to 
the ministry I noticed how what was said in the pulpit did not address the concerns of the 
people. Therefore, there was a muffled prophetic witness within the pulpit. This 
developed a dichotomy between the church and the community. The Macedonia Baptist 
Church also experienced a disconnection with the church and community. This was due 
to the muffled prophetic witness. The researcher and the church divinely married to 


provide a remedy to the preaching platform in the church. 


Chapter Two, The State of the Art in the Ministry Model, examines relevant 
literature and ministry models on the subject of this art form of preaching. The source 
revealed summarizes and explores their relationship to this project. This section is 
divided into three:sections: Individual Ministry Model, Corporate Ministry Model and 
Scholarly Literature. These resources provide valuable insight, wisdom, and practical 
ideas on this scared art form of prophetic preaching. 

Chapter Three, Theoretical Foundations, provides a general overview pertaining 
to the theoretical foundations for this project. The Old Testament volume of Isaiah paints 
a picturesque picture of Isaiah’s call to the prophetic preaching ministry. On the other 
hand, Luke chronicles a thorough description of how Jesus exegetes the prophetic 
preaching ministry. The historical foundation traces the historical perspective of the 
African American church; to include the voice of her pulpit. African American’s sought 
out to make sense of who God was in their lives this forced James Cone grappled with his 
theological of God; for this cause the term Liberation Theology was birth. However, his 
understood Dwight Howard articulates that Cone’s theology does not speak relevantly for 
our current culture. Thus, the birth of Theological Anthropology was discovered. 

Chapter Four, Methodology, provides the research methodology and project 
proposal for this ministry project. Survey questions, focus group sessions and sermon 
listening sessions are discussed as a treatment for this ministry model. The method of 
data collection and data analysis are discussed as well. 

Chapter Five, Field Experience, chronicles the journey and the outcomes of the 
eight week project, evidence of growth, and content material of this ministry project. This 


chapter gives the measurements and analysis from the pre and post surveys, project 


participants background information, lecture feedback and final interview from some 
participants. 

Chapter Six, Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion, captures areas of reflections, 
evaluations, and summary of this ministry project. This chapter explores what the 
researcher learned through the process, ideas for further study and it discusses the 
researcher’s growth from designing, implementing, and analyzing this project. 


Supporting documentation for this project can be found in the appendix. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Journey 


Darron DeWayne McKinney Sr. was born in Memphis Tennessee on July 15, 
1982 to Bernita Louise McKinney and Darnell Gooch Sr. At birth his parents were 
considerably young. His mother was eighteen years old and his father was nineteen years 
old. At a young age his parents parented two boys, Darnell and Darron. It was two years 
later that his mother conceived a daughter named Darnita. At the onset my parents were 
happy together but as time progressed my father became noticeably absent. It was mother 
who began to take a dual title in the McKinney Resident; Bernita became mother and 
father. 

Growing up in a single parent home was daunting for Darron. The fact that 
Darron believed that his father did not love him greatly scared his life for many years. 
His conspicuous absence caused Darron to query God concerning the actions of his 
father. Questions were asked “why did daddy leave?” During those moments of 
interrogating God, God was silent. Agitated by God’s quietness, the internal scars began 
to fester and they rapidly began to take toll of Darron. However, in spite of his ill feelings 


conceming his father, his mother kept him connected to the church. 


Though there was no male present mother ruled our home with an iron fist. At 
home mother made two demands: we must go to school and church. School and church 
were not an option. Darron’s family was one of the largest families at Mount Vernon 
Baptist Church in Memphis Tennessee. At Mount Vernon his family played an essential 
role to the life of the church. As a large family, many of his family members were in the 
choir. Darron’s grandmother was one of the original members when Dr. James LeVirt 
Netters arrived as pastor. 

Thus, the church became Darron’s balm for his bruises. As a child he was very 
active in the church; he served as a junior deacon, junior usher, sunshine band member 
and choir member. It was during family gatherings Darron’s siblings, cousins and even 
he would mimic what they witnessed at church. Oftentimes he and his brother would take 
turns playing the choir director, head deacon and the preacher. They did not really 
understand the magnitude of their actions, only until they got older. As time progressed 
Darron began to hear God speaking to him concerning the ministry. He was ecstatic 
about the call he felt on his life but due to him being an adolescent he wanted to enjoy his 
formative years. 

Though he continued to dodge God’s call to ministry; it was during his senior 
year of high school that he could not run anymore. At Whitehaven High School, he was a 
star football and track athlete. It was during his senior year of high school time God 
message became crystal clear. While attending choir rehearsal at Lake Grove Baptist 
Church the call was manifested. At Lake Grove Baptist Church Darron verbally heard 
God inform him to accept his calling. He was arrested with apprehension of his 


uncertainty of the call. He was not sure if God dialed the right number. This level of 


uncertainty was magnified due to Darron’s football scholarships and his newly born child 
Diamond. Instantly I began to query God about the call. In his moment of inquiring God 
the respond from God was still in the affirmative to accept the calling to ministry. 

Immediately Sieh Darron heard God’s voice a second time he consulted with his 
Pastor. That day was rather memorable to Darron. As he entered Mount Vernon Baptist 
church Darron’s eldest brother was there to meet with Pastor Netters. Not knowing the 
magnitude to his session Pastor Netters invited the two of us to enter the office together. 
Darron was oblivious as to why the two of them would share the same meeting time. 
Darnell was asked to share his concerns as began to verbalize his convictions it was the 
similar call story of Darron’s. It was on that day Darron and Darnell witnessed God 
providential craftsmanship evidentially displayed in their lives. God prepared them at a 
young age for the gospel ministry and then called them at the same time. 

After graduation from White Haven High School; Darron accepted a football 
scholarship to Lane College in Jackson Tennessee. At Lane College Darron began to 
excel academically and athletically. While at Lane College he was able to develop his 
identity as a preacher. It was during his first semester that Darron was instructed by his 
pastor of his trial sermon. Preparing for this message was quite daunting. Darron was 
instructed by his pastor to email his sermon to him upon completion. Once Darron 
completed he emailed as instructed only to find a return email from his pastor with a 
message of disapproval. Dr. Netters instructed him to rewrite his entire message. This 
was an ongoing saga until Dr. Netters felt that the message was crystallized. It was on 
March 15, 2001, that Darron preached his trial sermon entitled “God Is.” Service was 


packed to its capacity for this historic event. This was the first in the history of Mount 


Vernon Baptist Church that two siblings preached their trial sermon together. The Lord 
moved that night; Darron and Darnell were licensed to preach the Gospel together. 

As Darron began to search for an applicable hermeneutic for his preaching and his 
faith he enrolled at Memphis Theological Seminary. During his matriculation at Memphis 
Theological Seminary he received a spiritual conviction. At the onset, he grappled trying 
to identify what his moral, ethical and even biblical call to others and even to the world. 
However, it was only until he enrolled into a summer course titled Mary, Mystics and 
Martyrdom, that he swiftly realized what his formative calling was. This course, in 
essence, taught him what the quintessence theology of Mary’s ministry was and how it 
should be applied to the lives of God’s people. During that class session Darron identified 
what his ministry should embody. This was the birth of Darron’s affinity for the least, the 
lost and the left out. It was within this course of study that he realized that his call to 
others and the world was through Prophetic Ministry. 

During this season of his life Darron was afforded the opportunity to really 
embrace what he was created for, Christian servant hood. Thusly, he was convicted 
because of his lack therein. Through this conviction he is now able to grasp the tenets that 
service to others should be a top priority. Through this life exhilarating moment he 
became a firm believer that, the ecclesia community of Christ must become the ethos of 
God’s Holy Writ. In essence, the body of Christ must become living epistles of the 
incarnated logos-Jesus and enter into a community of servants. 

This level of theology and ecclesiology was far removed from the preaching 
moment of Darron’s peers and even veteran preachers in Memphis. This was discovered 


when Darron was a neophyte in the preaching ministry. He found himself venturing out 


i. 


for sound guidance. Reluctantly, the only guidance he received was “son if you do not get 
them in the wash get them in the rinse.” Initially, Darron did not know what that meant 
but later he found out its meaning. It was shared by seasoned preachers not to worry 
about homiletical and exegetical application but focus solely on homiletical musicality. 
The only sound advice he was giving by elder preachers was “to whoop.” 

During this season of his life, Darron witnessed preachers merely preach to flaunt 
their vocal ability and neglect the powerfulness of the scripture. This cancerous plague of 
using your horns, as it is often affectionately called, invaded the oratory of most 
preachers he encountered. Darron became surrounded by individuals who did not 
appreciate sound exegetical nor hermeneutical work to a text. Preachers were not 
concerned about the social, political, ethical or spiritual concerns of congregants or the 
community. 

This altered Darron’s appreciation for the preaching gift that his pastor, Dr. James 
L. Netters, possessed. Darron looked at his ministry juxtaposed to the ministry of his 
peers and became disheveled. His peers had fathers who taught them how to celebrate 
after their three points and his friends would tell him that because his pastor did not 
celebrate that he was not a real preacher. This made Darron place barriers up against his 
pastor. So while Dr. James L. Netters was attempting to instill within him true authentic 
pastoral values he disassociated himself from the sound guidance of Dr. Netters. Little 
did Darron know his peers pastors were not trained seminarians while his pastor was a 
trained homiletician. For this cause, his peers had a bias notion to the tone of the 


preaching moment. 


10 


Due to this skewed homiletical principle the preaching moment was dummied 
down to the celebration moment. Hence there was no sound social consciousness infused 
into the preached moment. This mentally became incessantly apart of the tenor for 
ministry to younger preachers in Memphis. Darron watched as his younger colleagues in 
the ministry impersonate preachers like Frank E. Ray, Donald Parson, Jasper Williams Jr. 
and Leroy Elliot. They only sought out to study how these preachers closed their message 
and disregarded their homiletical rhetoric. There was a need to reshape this preaching 
paradigm. For this cause, Darron desired to see ministry through a different lens. 

This public square of ministry received exuberance plaudits for their amazing 
celebratory methods but in some communities they were assailed and disparaged for their 
inability to give proper attention to the biblical text. Sadden because of this ordeal; 
Darron ultimately searched out for a clear understanding of preacher as prophet, priest 
and sage. It was Darron’s desire to develop a fundamentally sound hermeneutic that 
highlights the preacher’s homiletical witness as prophet. To his dismay Darron 
discovered that the alarming advice from his elder colleagues, early on, was absurd 
information. This misnomer of preaching had tarnished good preaching in the African 
American preaching community as well as other preaching communities. 

As aresult, Darron developed a new philosophy concerning the preaching 
moment. He found himself far removed from the interpretation of the preaching moment 
given from elder preachers. Time and research had revealed to him that the integral role 
of the preach moment is not confined in a tune but it is infused in the exposition of the 
Christian message. However, as he began to survey many pulpits in Memphis, he 


di®covered that they had become contaminated by a destitute witness of the gospel. 


1 


Instead of concentrating on the tune Darron sought out to make investments and 
commitments to the understanding of an authentic homiletical witness that was infused 
with a prophetic hermeneutic. For this cause, he affirms that it is the preacher’s duty to 
articulate a prophetic witness that embodies an authentic biblical truth. Thus, this 
immersion in preaching birthed and cultivated in Darron a fascination with the prophetic 


preaching style. 
Context of Ministry 


Macedonia Baptist Church is located in the Sand Town- Uptown neighborhood of 
West Baltimore, Maryland. The geography of this Mid Atlantic state Maryland is very 
distinctive. On the south of Maryland, the state intimately borders Virginia, West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, the state of Pennsylvania serve as neighbors to the 
west of Maryland and the state of Delaware occupies the east boarders of Maryland. 
Annapolis serves as the capital of Maryland and Baltimore is largest city in Maryland. 

Maryland was the seventh state to approve the United States Constitution. From 
this ratification three nicknames were given: “the Old Line State, the Free State, and the 
Chesapeake Bay State.”' The origin of Maryland’s name was given in honor of Queen 
consort Henrietta Maria who was the wife of Britain’s King Charles I. By her land zone 
Maryland is the forty-second largest state but, on the other hand, it is the ninth smallest 


state. Though Maryland is small in stature; her enormous growth has allowed Maryland 


‘Wikipedia, Demographics on the State of Maryland http://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Maryland 
(accessed March 6, 2012). 
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to become the nineteenth largest and the fifth densely comprehensive state. Maryland has 
four major rivers: Potomac River, Patapsco River, Patuxent River and Susquehanna 
River; four major lakes: Lake Oakland, Deep Creek Lake, Prettyboy Reservoir, Loch 
Raven Reservoir; two bordering bodies of water: Chesapeake Bay and Atlantic Ocean. 

In 2011, according to the United States Census Bureau estimate, the state boasted 
a population of five million, eight hundred twenty eight thousand, two hundred and 
eighty nine people, which represented a 9.0% increase from the census numbers of 2000.” 
The largest ethnic group in Maryland was identified as White or Caucasian, representing 
nearly 58.2% of the state’s populace.° The largest minority group was identified as 
African American or Black, comprising approximately 29.4% of the population. The data 
suggests that while high school graduation is important in the state, very few high school 
graduates further their education in institutions of higher learning. The data suggests that 
homeownership is important in Maryland. In 2006-2010, 69.0% of the populace report 
owning a home.” In 2006-2010, the median family income was reported at $70,647.00 
and also in those same years, 8.6% of Marylanders lived below the poverty level.° 

The Town of Baltimore was founded on July 30, 1729 and is named after Lord 


Baltimore Cecilius Calvert who was the first Proprietary Governor of the Providence of 


2U.S. Census Bureau, “State and County Quickfacts, 2010: Maryland.” Data derived from 
Population Estimates, Census of Population and Housing, Small Area Income and Poverty Estimates, State 
and County Housing Unit Estimates, County Business Patterns, Non-employer Statistics, Economic 
Census, Survey of Business Owners, Building Permits, Consolidated Federal Funds Report. 


http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/24000.html ‘accessed March 6, 2012). 
*Thid. 
“Ibid. 


“Ibid. 
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Maryland.° In the 2010 Census, there were 620,961 people residing in Baltimore, a 
decrease of —4.6% since 2000. According to the 2010 Census, 29.6% of the population 
was White, 63.7% Black.’ The African American population in Baltimore surpassed the 
African American population of the state of Maryland. 

Baltimore has nine geographical zones: Northern, Northwestern, Northeastern, 
Western, Central, Eastern, Southern, Southwestern and Southeastern. The city of 
Baltimore is divided into two entities West Baltimore and East Baltimore. East Baltimore 
was identified where the Caucasian affluent citizens lived. On the other hand, West 
Baltimore has developed primarily for the less affluent; the African American 
community. West Baltimore is where Macedonia Baptist Church is located. Much of the 
African American population resided in the dilapidated communities of West Baltimore. 

Much of Baltimore’s fame is connected to the Port of Baltimore, its tasteful 
seafood and sports. Baltimore has several professional recognized sporting games: Super 
Bowl Champs Baltimore Colts; Super Bowl Champs Baltimore Ravens; three time World 
Series Champs Baltimore Orioles; the five championship major indoor soccer team 
Baltimore Blast; AIFA Championship indoor football team Baltimore Mariners; the 
Baltimore Blues rugby league football club; two women American football teams 
Baltimore Burn and Baltimore Nighibawhs: Crystal Palace Baltimore which is an outdoor 
soccer franchise team; Charm City Roller Girls a women’s flat track derby association; 
Preakness Stakes the second jewel in the United States Triple Crown of Thoroughbred 


Racing; the Baltimore Grand Prix. 


° Wikipedia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Baltimore (accessed March 6, 2012). 


"Ibid. 
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Though Baltimore has a host of sporting teams Baltimore is known as Raven 
Nation. The citizens of Baltimore are extremely proud that one of the best professional 
football teams is located within its borders. Every Friday is known as, Purple Day, the 
official colors of thé Baltimore Ravens. Within the city limits the Ravens are held in high 
esteem and regards in the hearts of Baltimoreans. Moreover, whenever the Ravens play 
on Sundays pastors of local churches are advised not to have long scheduled services. 

Macedonia Baptist Church is centered in the heart of the West Baltimore 
Community. In 1872, through the efforts of Brothers W. Charles Lawson and Leander 
Jones of North Street Baptist Church, now Union Baptist Church, a Sunday School was 
started in an old stable loft in the 200 block of Vincent Alley near Saratoga Street. Union 
Baptist Church accepted this dedicated band of worshippers as a mission and granted 
twenty-three letters of dismissal to those desiring to become a part of this new mission. 
Thus, our mother church, Union Baptist Church, “birthed” the Macedonia Baptist 
Mission. 

This historical joumey included remodeling the stable by adding seats and floors 
as the first meeting was held on September 24, 1874 was one of racial diversity with the 
presence of a number of white Baptists that were invited and attended the meeting: This 
ceremonial meeting was moderated by Mr. J. W. Weishampel who explained the Baptist 
Manual which was accepted as the guiding principles and included election of officers. 
They were Deacons W. C. Lawson, Leander Jones, John I. Lane, George Jones, Clerk, 
and S. W. Washington. Words of encouragement were given by Rev. G. L. Saunderlin, 


Pastor of Franklin Square Baptist Church; Rev. Harvey Johnson, Pastor of Union Baptist 
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Church; Mr. William Homer, Dr. George F. Childs and Mr. Christopher West. Mr. L. 
Minor recorded these proceedings. 

On November 5, 1875, a council representing nine Baptist churches met and 
approved of the mission becoming a church. Individuals agreed upon name this 
institution Macedonia Baptist Church. Deacon W. C. Lawson was licensed to preach, and 
Macedonia became a member of the Maryland Baptist Association. On June 24, 1876, a 
new church was built and dedicated at 1617 West Saratoga Street, at a cost of $3000.00. 

On August 25, 1878, W. C. Lawson was ordained and elected as the first pastor of 
Macedonia Baptist Church. During Rev. Lawson’s pastorate the membership increased, 
the debt was reduced and the church became an increasing spiritual presence for the well 
being of the community. Macedonia Baptist Church was the location for one of the best 
schools for children of color until the building of Waesche Street School. Rev. Lawson, 
having laid a firm foundation for Macedonia to build on, was called from labor to reward 
on November 16, 1893. 

On May 20, 1894, Rev. Augustus B. Callis, was elected as the second pastor of 
Macedonia. During his pastorate Rev. Callis led Macedonia in completing the payment 
for the new building that was started under the Rev. Lawson’s leadership. Membership 
continued to grow such that it was necessary to erect a larger building on the same site at 
a cost of $12,000.00. Rev. Callis is credited with forming the Willing Workers 
missionary group to respond to the needs of Macedonia and the community. Rev. Callis 
resigned as pastor of Macedonia on April 20, 1903. 

On Sunday, September 13, 1903, Dr. Daniel Glasco Mack, assumed the pastorate 


as Macedonia’s the third pastor. Dr. Mack was an energetic leader and made an 
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immediate impact on the Macedonia faithful. Dr. Mack is also credited with being the 
leader for seven years of the first Boy Scout Troop of color in Baltimore City. With the 
help of Deacon C. B. Cook, Dr. Mack formulated the plans to establish the Baptist Aged 
Home — then located at 1620 W. Lexington Street — and served as the first president of 
the Board of Managers. Macedonia made the first contribution of $1000.00 toward the 
purchase of the Home. 

The membership of Macedonia increased and soon the congregation sought a 
larger place to worship. Dr. Mack is credited with directing the purchase of the current 
home of Macedonia at Fremont and Lafayette Avenues from First Baptist Church at a 
cost of $80,000.00. Hence, in May 1925, under Dr. Mack’s leadership, the members of 
Macedonia marched from the Saratoga Street Church to our present sanctuary. On 
December 10, 1926, the United Baptist Missionary Convention of Maryland was 
organized at Macedonia Baptist Church. Dr. Mack was elected as the first president to 
this body. After forty years of faithful, untiring service, Dr. Mack was called from his 
labors.to his reward on October 9, 1943. 

On Sunday, October 20, 1946, Dr. Willard L. Clayton became the fourth pastor of 
Macedonia Baptist Church. During his pastorate many ministries were formed. Along 
with the ministries that were birth by Re Clayton he was compelled to organize outreach 
programs that were specifically geared to assist the hard pressed citizens of Baltimore. 
These outreach programs consisted of a Boys Scout and Girls Scout, Blood Bank Drives, 
Food Bank, Clothes Closet, Social Welfare Club, Social Action Committee and etc. Dr. 


Clayton exemplified prophetic ministry throughout his reign as pastor. 
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Dr. Clayton retired as our Pastor in July 1987 and was duly honored by the 
congregation and community to commemorate his years of dedicated service God and 
this community on two memorable occasions. Macedonia voted unanimously that Rev. 
Clayton would be our Pastor Emeritus and in his advisory role to the executive body, Dr. 
Clayton continued to manifest a great leader who was truly a “Servant of God” until he 
was called to glory on February 9, 1992. 

The fifth pastor of Macedonia, Dr. Marvis Proctor May, was appointed after a two 
year search and preached his first sermon on Easter Sunday, 1989. Pastor May also 
articulated a social gospel. Pastor May implemented an annual Youth Awareness Drug 
Conference to combat against the rapidly spreading of adolescent drug addictions. Other 
Ministries were adopted under the watch of Pastor May: an A.I.D.S. Ministry, Teen 
Parenting Program, Alcohol and Drug Anonymous Program, Prison Ministry and 
Political Action Committee. Under Dr. May’s leadership the membership grew 
tremendously and additional services were added. On November 24, 2007 Dr. May was 
called from labor to reward. 

Macedonia Baptist Church is a diverse African American parish. Macedonia is a 
five generational church comprised of seniors, mid age adults, young adults, youth and 
children. Macedonia has become a pillar within the Upton- Sand Town community. She 
embraces all regardless of race, color, sex, creed or class. The congregation is keenly 
sensitive to the ever need of prophetic awareness within in the church and outside of her 
walls. Through the framework of social, cultural, political, ecological and spiritual 


oppression Macedonia continues to lift her voice to the plight of others. 
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Synergy 


The researcher’s spiritual autobiography and context came full circle upon 
accepting the appointment as pastor of the Macedonia Baptist Church of Baltimore City. 
Prior to accepting the call to serve as pastor at Macedonia, Darron McKinney served as 
Assistant Pastor of Mount Vernon Baptist Church- Westwood in Memphis Tennessee; this 
was the place of his formative years. At Mount Vernon, Darron was able to glean from 
the teachings of the Rev. Dr. James L. Netters. 

Netters served as an ideal model of one who exemplifies the task of prophetic 
preaching and witness ministry. Throughout his childhood Netters witnessed the cruel 
realities and the plight of his people living in African American communities. He wanted 
to make a difference and to change the circumstances of those who were disenfranchised. 
In the winter of 1956, Netters began that journey by serving as pastor of Mt. Vernon 
Baptist Church in Memphis, Tenn. His pastoral office gave him a platform to articulate 
and give voice to the ills plaguing African American people at that time. Netters later 
broke a historic Memphis milestone by serving as the first African American 
administrator to Mayor Wyeth Chandler. He also was elected as one of the first African 
American Memphis city councilman. Through his affinity for change, in 1963 for Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s “I Have A Dream” speech, Netters served in a major capacity as 
hundreds of thousands occupied Washington DC. 

As a Memphis City Councilman, Dr. Netters fought to tear down racial 
inequalities that plagued the city. During the historic February 11, 1968, Memphis 


Workers Sanitation Strike, Netters, alongside others worked tirelessly to bring Dr. King 
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to the city. Netters held fast, gripping Dr. King’s hand as they marched in a peaceful 
demonstration down the streets of Memphis. Netters eventually persuaded the city’s 
mayor and city council to adhere to the sanitation workers rights. On April 4, 1968, the 
council unanimously voted to end the strike, but it was much too late for Dr. King had 
been assassinated. 

Dr. Netters’ prophetic ministry allows him to continually speak truth to power in 
and outside the pulpit. It is his conviction that God calls the faith community to be a 
radiant light to the oppressed. Mount Vernon is the vehicle that allows Dr. Netters to 
perform and implement ministry models that have a prophetic emphasis. At Mt. Vernon 
he developed several economic empowerment programs; Westwood Manor Elder 
Housing Complex, Westwood Youth Development Inc., a three-star childcare facility, 
which assists underprivileged families, Friday Night AAA meeting for Men, Adopt-a- 
School, an active prison ministry and more. These programs where created because Dr. 
Netters decided to use the Bible as a launching pad and his passion for the least of these 
to speak to issues of justice and human rights in both the church and community. His 
leadership elevated and encouraged the church to an active and participatory form of 
ministry; it became the community’s platform for prophetic preaching and witnessing. 

In later years, Dr. Netters became board chairman and president of Memphis 
Light Gas and Water. While serving, he developed programs to aid the underprivileged 
who were struggling financially. Dr. Netters continues to share his story with all who will 
listen. Dr. Netters, who has served his church for 55 years, now travels throughout the 


country urging others pick up the mantle of prophetic ministry. 
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While serving under Dr. Netters’ leadership his core values of prophetic ministry 
and awareness became the core values of Darron. While in the position as Youth, 
Children and Outreach Pastor Darron had an opportunity to ministry on a cutting edge as 
of his leader. The researcher began to minister to trouble youth that was affected by 
similar issues he once faced as an adolescent. Darron became the advocate who guarded 
the lives of the youth and children of Mount Vernon Baptist Church. He implemented 
several programs that enhanced youth socially, spiritually, academically and 
intellectually. 

While serving as staff Pastor he enhanced and strengthened the ministries 
assigned to his hands. Dr. Netters saw the growth and development of Darron and 
promoted him to the position of Assistant Pastor of Mount Vernon Pastor Church. In the 
office of Assistant Pastor he was groomed continually by Dr. Netters for the witnessing 
work of Christ. For over a year he served as Assistant Pastor of Mount Vernon Baptist 
Church in Memphis Tennessee and later accepted the calling to Macedonia Baptist 
Church in Baltimore Maryland. 

Upon arrival at Macedonia Baptist Church Darron saw the need for the prophetic 
voice. On his first week as a pastor he noticed that there was tension contextually and 
historically. Macedonia has a beouitul edifice but outside of the church there lies a 
suffering community. No one voiced a concern about the sufferings of decay in the 
community. In close proximity of the church there are dilapidated buildings and homes 
and even trash and debris covers playground areas in which children played. This was an 


eye sort because individuals continued to move on with business as usual. 
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The tension occurred because it appeared as if there was an apathy view of 
ministry in its totality. Contextually members turned their heads, closed their eyes and 
stopped up their ears to the concerns of the community and even the concerns of one 
another. However this was not the historical mantra of the church because Macedonia has 
always been a socially conscious organism. From the conception of Macedonia in 1872 it 
was founded upon prophetic precepts. The Macedonia Baptist Church has always been an 
institution that possessed an evolving articulation of a social consciousness. Thus her 
pulpit has always been laced with prophetic overtones. The tone and tenor for 
Macedonia’s pulpit spoke up against oppressive realities of the community, city, state or 
nation. 

However, as the new pastor, the researcher began to discern the reasons for these 
lethargic actions. It was quickly discovered that the prophetic voice was muffled! As he 
continued to survey the context of Macedonia, in order to find more a crystallized motive 
concerning the church’s apathy, he discovered that due to the untimely death of the 
former pastor individuals became comfortable in their seats of complacency. The 
prophetic witness had died for four years ago along with the former pastor. For this 
cause, there was a pressing need for a new paradigm that would rediscover this sacred 


form of the preaching ministry. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


Preaching is a unique instrument that embodies a specific phenomenon. It is a 
continuous process and a tool for change.' Preaching should allow the scriptures to build 
and shape people in such a manner that their daily sojourn becomes pleasing to God. It is 
within the preaching moment that lives are transformed, inspired and the bondages of 
oppressive realties are dismantled. Through this underpinning of preachment there has 
been a sector of preaching that has been overlooked; prophetic preaching. At its core, this 
preaching form speaks truth to power to any oppressive reality. In light of that thought, 
the overall purpose of prophetic preaching is to enact transformational change. 

The purpose of this chapter is to demonstrate the researcher’s familiarity with 
both classical and contemporary works that address concepts, practices and literature 
about prophetic preaching. Though this literary review does not encompass all of the - 
material used in this ministry project a descriptive analysis is given to exhibit some of the 

\ 
researcher’s acquaintance with the literature presented. Therefore, this chapter seeks to 
expose ministry models of scholars and practitioners who have labored extensively in 
order to lay the foundation for a profound level of understanding to the task of prophetic 


preaching and ministry. For this purpose, the researcher has abstracted readings and 


‘Olin P. Moyd, The Sacred Art: Preaching and Theology in the African American Tradition 
(Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1995), 49. 
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inserted ministry models that contain germane information for this ministry project. To 
that end, these models served as a cognitive catalyst which heightened the awareness of 
the researcher. These findings are pertinent to this project because these models present 


concrete results which impact the life of individual believers as well as the community at 


large. 


Ministry Model 


The Chicago-based Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference (SDPC), Inc. is another 
ministry model that has at its core and foundation a prophetic mission to set the captives 
free. The SDPC serves as a corporate entity, a faith-based network, of prominent 
theologians, academicians, lay leaders and seminary students that promotes the social 
Gospel and prophetic justice work, in theory and practice, passing on strategies churches 
and organizations through the country. It is “the mission of the Samuel DeWitt Proctor 
Conference (SDPC) to nurture, support and mobilize African American faith, civic, 
corporate and philanthropic leaders to address critical needs of human and social justice 
within, national and global communities. SDPC seeks to strengthen the individual and 
collective capacity of thought leaders and activists in the academy, church and 


community through education, advocacy and activism.” 


*Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference, http://www.sdpconference.info/ (accessed February 8, 2012). 
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At the SDPC’s annual conference, speakers and guests from universities, 
politicians, noted preachers, authors and lifelong community activists, gather to be 
inspired, encouraged and to listen and learn how to continue their joumeys to make life 
better for those on the margins. Over the past ten years, the SDPC has held the country’s 
only formal hearings on the affects of the Katrina disaster on New Orleans’ citizens with 
the Katrina National Justice Commission hearings to its current project on the racial and 
generational implications of the prison industrial complex. Bestselling author and 
attorney Michelle Alexander, who wrote, Mass Incarceration in the Age of 
Colorblindness, has partnered with the SDPC in its creation of a study guide that serves 
as a companion piece to her groundbreaking book. Churches, community organizations, 
and prisons across the country are using both books as a means to get politicians, 
preachers and those in the power to reevaluate the criminal justice system’s unjust and 
systemic practices. The organization is also in partnership with Friendship West Baptist 
Church in Dallas, Texas and its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Frederick D. Haynes III, a prophetic 
preacher in his own right, on bringing economic justice and sustainable solutions to 
earthquake ravaged Haiti. 

Registrants leave an SDPC gathering, which is conducted in a manner to honor 
the elders while celebrating the young, with practical tools equipping them to do justice 
ministry, whether dealing with environmental concerns, AIDS and HIV in the African 
American community, transitioning prisoners from the penitentiary, media relations, 
pastoral care, Third World missions and many more. Through the fundamental precepts 
of the SDPC, churches are strengthened, leaders are empowered and communities are 


transformed with new vision, by faith and through action. The work of the conference is 
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the essence of the prophetic calling described by the prophet Micah, “He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good: and what doth the Lord require of thee, but do justly, and to 


love mercy and walk humbly with thy God.” (Micah 6:8) 
Scholarly Writings 


There are numerous academic books and literature on preaching that highlight the 
importance of the preaching task. There are tomes on preaching to the pew, effective 
preaching and communication, Christ-centered preaching, the challenge of preaching, the 
radical nature of preaching and prophetic preaching. There is a unique relationship 
between prophetic preaching and the African American preaching and pastoral 
experience. While there is much documentation on prophetic preaching, it is not always 
followed in love churches and places of worship. Revisiting the literature is an important 
step in re-engaging pastors and parishioners on a joumey to rediscover the art and 
necessity of prophetic ministry. 

Ryan Ahlgrim details the specific didactical naunces of Jesus’ preaching ministry 
in his book Not as the Scribes: Jesus as a Model for Prophetic Preaching. It is Alhrgim’s 
belief that prophetic preaching prounds its model in the preaching of Jesus; for Jesus’ 
preaching ministry was prophetic in nature. Thus, Jesus’ prophetic preaching task evoked 
the chemistry of transformational living. This preaching styled worked to transform the 
total person. According to Ahlgrim, once Jesus transformed someone they were able to 
be accepted within the community. Ahlgrim also underscores that Jesus practiced his 


prophetic preaching ministry through form and by action. Thus, the form of Jesus’ 


preaching was through discipleship instructions, eschatological pronouncement and 
parables.’ Through these methods of study the reader is able to approach to Jesus’ 
ministry as one of prophetic communication in word and works. 

Joseph Blenkinsopp positions the prophet Isaiah in his book, Isaiah 55-6], to be 
the speaker in Isaiah 61. He refutes other scholars’ position of Jesus being the servant of 
the Messiah referenced in Isaiah 61. However, he argues that Isaiah is a prophetic leader 
within the community and thus he is in fact the speaker of the text. It is Blenkinsopp’s 
opinion that Jesus could not have been the speaker let alone the servant of the text 
because this assertion would bring faulty allegation to Jesus’ birth narrative in the New 
Testament Gospels. According to Blenkinsopp Isaiah is not the servant messiah but a 
servant of the messiah. 

In The Prophethood of All Believers, Roger Stronstad works to discover the 
prophetic calling that Jesus exemplified. According to Stronstad, this prophetic 
dispensation was given at Jesus’ birth. Stronstad probes theological undertones to suggest 
that Jesus was the anointed prophet and the eschatological prophet simply because the 
ministry of Jesus was exclusively prophetic. Stronstad identifies that Jesus’ ministry did 
not portrayed him as royal son, but a prophet for the nation. It was through Jesus’ 
ministry that he executed the prophetic preaching. The prophetic calling on Jesus’ life 
was highlighted through his daily work and being. 

The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary Nature of Jesus’ 
Teachings and How They Have Been Corrupted, by Obrey Hendricks was critical to the 


biblical perspective of this documentation. Hendricks research illustrates the hidden 


’Ryan Ahlgrim, Not as the Scribes: Jesus as a Model for Prophetic Preaching (Scottdale, PA: 
Herald Press, 2002), 41-53. 
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implications of Jesus’ ministry. He describes Jesus not as he is often portrayed as a meek 
and humble lamb, but a radical revolutionary whose chief purpose was to overturn the 
hegemonic powers that plagued the oppressed. It was through Jesus’ Words, works and 
witness that transformation occurred. Hendricks takes the reader on a journey through the 
biblical narrative highlighting how Jesus affected change in the times in which he lived. 

In order to understand the masked tones of Old Testament writers, Walter Kaiser 
takes an investigative approach in his research Preaching and Teaching from the Old 
Testament. It is through Kaiser’s research that one is able to decipher information on 
Isaiah’s discourse in Isaiah 61. Kaiser offers an historical perceptive to Isaiah’s rhetoric 
in chapter 61 to suggest that it was an ambassadorial speech; followed by the prophet’s 
speech formula. 

Where Have All the Prophets Gone, by Marvin McMickle is imparative reading 
for those seeking to live a life of prophetic ministry. According to McMickle, the task of 
prophetic preaching has been in decline for the last two, plus decades. The the voices 
from the pulpit are quiet and muffled on issues of social justice and prophetic preaching, 
instead settling for a narrowly defined perspective on justice. They are often engaged in 
what some call “justice generosity,” but not true justice work. Pastors are now engaged in 
continuous praise and worship and prosperity rhetoric—God as credit card—iand 
ignoring the call to serve the locked up and left out. McMickle reminds us of the need 
for the preachers in the pulpit to return to its prophetic preaching and teaching. 

In the theological classic, The Prophetic Imagination, from the Old Testament 
scholar Walter Brueggeman served as a launching pad for the understanding of prophetic 


preaching. Brueggemann’s popular book seeks to find a meaning to prophetic speech in 
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ancient Israel. Brueggemann concludes that prophetic speech always speaks to the fabric 
of human marginalization and oppression. Therefore, the word that is preached is one of 
relentless hope that presents a prophetic consciousness to the oppressed over against the 
royal consciousness of the oppressors. 

The Black Church in the African American Experience C. Eric Lincoln and 
Lawrence Mamiya is ripe information relating to the theme of Black Church history. In 
this work, Lincoln teams up with Mamiya, and together they have developed the 
quintessential manual on the history of the Black church. Their pivotal work also includes 
the creation of Black denominations and the history of her preaching and music. 

Preaching With Sacred Fire: An Anthology of African American Sermons, 1750 to 
the Present by Frank Thomas and Martha Simmons takes a historical approach on 
preaching from the African American tradition. Their handbook traces pulpit rhetoric to 
the mid 1700s. This historic documentation is broken down into preaching issues of their 
time. This anthology is important to this project because it offered a clear understanding 
of what the African American preaching tradition provided during those particular eras. It 
is through the intensive study of Simmons and Thomas that the researcher was able to 
glean a rich history of preaching that had prophetic overtones attached since 1750 

Noted systematic theologian James Cone uncovers in A Black Theology of 
Liberation the origin of black theology. It is Cone’s fundamental belief that black 
liberation theology holds true to the black experience, scripture and Jesus. According to 
Cone, he accentuates that the African Americans are so intertwined with God because of 
their ability to dialogue with God; Cone considers this dialectic connection God-talk and 


Black-talk. For it was through these talks that black were able to gather a theological 
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framework of their oppressive realities. These talks allowed blacks to receive spiritual 
strength and fervor to maintain in their oppression. 

However, Dwight Hopkins a second generation black liberation theologian 
approaches theology from a different perspective than of his mentor James Cone. In his 
reseach Being Human: Race, Culture and Religion, Hopkins articulates a slightly 
different theological angle from his mentor Cone. Hence, it was Hopkins who understood 
that Cone’s theological approach is not relevant in this current era. So Hopkins 
discovered theology to be viewed as Theological Anthropology. It is this theology that 
looks at three key contributing factors culture, selves/self and race. For Hopkins, it is 
through these lenses that one is able to understand theology at its core. In a real since, 


Theological Anthropology uncovers how God views humanity. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Biblical Foundation 


The two major scriptures considered as essential documentation to the prophetic 
preaching tradition are Isaiah 61:1-3 and Luke 4:18-19. These two sacred texts are 
intimately connected, bound by their building block kinship. The Old Testament narrative 
of Isaiah sets the stage for the New Testament discourse of Jesus as biblical models that 
expound upon the task of prophetic preaching. These accounts offer a solid and assertive 
foundation to the genesis of the call to preach to the least of these. The Prophet Isaiah 
describes the call to preach prophetically and Jesus of Nazareth embodies that call, 
making manifest through his ministry the actual task of what a prophet does and that 
prophet’s duty as a preacher of the Gospel. By definition, a prophet is one chosen by God 
to speak- to God’s people, their needs and concerns, on behalf of God. 

The Spirit of the Sovereign Lord is on me, because the Lord has 

anointed me to preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to 

bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim freedom for the captives 

and release from darkness for the prisoners, to proclaim the year of 

the Lord's favor and the day of vengeance of our God, to comfort 

all who mourn, and provide for those who grieve in Zion---to 


bestow on them a crown of beauty instead of ashes, the oil of 
gladness instead of mourning, and a garment of praise instead of a 
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spirit of despair. They will be called oaks of righteousness, a 
planting of the Lord for the display of his splendor. Is. 61:1-3 


The Spirit of the Lord is on me, because he has anointed me to 

preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim freedom 

for the prisoners and recovery of sight for the blind, to release the 

oppressed, to proclaim the year of the Lord's favor. Then he rolled 

up the scroll, gave it back to the attendant and sat down. The eyes 

of everyone in the synagogue were fastened on him... Lk. 4:18-20 

The scriptures actually detail what could be considered a type of “prophetic 
agenda action plan” where in Isaiah 61 a divine strategy is developed, the calling, and in 
Luke 4, Jesus executes and fulfills that call to the Social Gospel by clothing the naked, 
feeding the hungry and ministering to the poor of that time. The prophet Isaiah offers the 
reader a clear definition of the tradition of prophetic preaching. And Jesus demonstrates 
this tradition by clarifying the prophetic preaching moment. Isaiah presents a theological 
theory while Luke paints a Christological portrait. With the advent and popularity of 
prosperity preaching and televised evangelists in recent years, who liken God to an 
emotional and financial automatic bank machine, the lessons of Isaiah and Jesus have 
become bastardized, corrupted and misinterpreted. What Isaiah and Jesus deemed as 
sacred, “he has anointed me to preach God News to the poor,” has been replaced by 
modern-day ministers’ proclamations of “let’s just stay in the Word,” as they ignore the 
ongoing plight of the greater community and those that not only need spiritual direction, 
but a helping hand as well. Jesus not only came to preach Good News, but he also came 
to be the ultimate caretaker of those in need. In the current religious climate then, 


prophetic preaching is swiftly losing its premise of formation, its raison d’etre and is 


becoming a lost divine art. 
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“Jehovah has saved,” is the meaning of Isaiah’s given name. Depending on the 
translation, he has been called Jesaiah or Jeshaiah. No matter the etymology, Isaiah was a 
man who was blessed with Yahweh’s presence—God had is hand on his current 
circumstances and his future. From birth, Isaiah had been used to royal accoutrements. It 
has been said Isaiah was linked to the linage of Judah because of his close association 
with the Judahian kings; “some scholars believe Isaiah was actually related to the royal 
family.” 

Isaiah was born in the city of Jerusalem during the dawn of the eighth century. 
Throughout the Biblical narrative, the prophet’s only parental figure fully identified is 
Amoz, Isaiah’s father (Isaiah 1:1). There are no clear indications of his mother’s 
background and why she is excluded from the account of Isaiah’s familial history. Isaiah 
8:3 records that Isaiah’s wife was a prophetess although there is no explanation of how 
she earned that moniker. Old Testament scholars and theologians suggest that perhaps 
Isaiah’s “wife was given the title because she was endowed with prophetic gift, like 
Deborah (Judg. 4:4) and Huldah (2 Kings 22:14—20), or simply because she was the wife 
of “the prophet.” 

Isaiah saw his call to the ministry as a lifelong and committed relationship with 
and to the Master as he went about the daily task of speaking God’s anointed truth to the 
oppressive power structures in the city of Jerusalem. He, like the other prophets of old, 


spoke to kings and the ancient established hierarch on God’s behalf. God granted Isaiah 


" Walter A. Elwell; Comfort, Philip Wesley, Tyndale Bible Dictionary (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale 
House Publishers, 2001) Tyndale Reference Library, S. 642. 
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the opportunity for him to proclaim God’s greatness and to four Judahian kings: Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah (6:1b). God needed a physical and concrete ambassador for 
the God’s Word, and so Isaiah became that instrument as faithful and committed 
messenger of God’s goodness and mercy to the nation of Israel. Jerusalem was Isaiah’s 
theological “hood,” his ministry turf, his blessed territory. He knew and understood the 
people to whom he was called to minister. It was during these times that Isaiah was 
summoned to the ministry, a time of political turmoil and religious confusion. He records 


that moment: 


In the year that king Uzziah died I saw also the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Above it 
stood the seraphims: each one had six wings; with twain he 
covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly. And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, 
holy, is the LORD of hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory. 
And the posts of the door moved at the voice of him that cried, and 
the house was filled with smoke. Then said I, Woe is me! For I am 
undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the LORD of hosts. Then flew one of the seraphims unto me, 
having a live coal in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs 
from off the altar: And he laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this 
hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin 
purged. Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send me. 
And he said, Go, and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but 
understand not; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart 
of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; 
lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and convert, and be healed. Then said 
I, Lord, how long? And he answered, Until the cities be wasted 
without inhabitant, and the houses without man, and the land be 
utterly desolate, And the LORD have removed men far away, and 
there be a great forsaking in the midst of the land. But yet in it 
shall be a tenth, and it shall return, and shall be eaten: as a teil tree, 
and as an oak, whose substance is in them, when they cast their 
leaves: so the holy seed shall be the substance thereof. (Is.6:1-13) 
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During the year of King Uzziah’s death Isaiah heard the Lord’s plea as he asked for a few 
good men to do the Lord’s work. “Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” God 
sought Isaiah at this critical time because there was a need for a prophet to be born and 
the people had a need to hear messenger’s message. So Isaiah responded to God’s request 
in the affirmative, “Then said I, Here am I; send me. And he said, Go, and tell this 
people...” God sought after a prophet because the Israelites were focused more on the 
king that God. 

Notice how this passage highlights the unusual nature of Isaiah’s clarion call to 
the ministry. The passage presented is unusual because it details in a succinct manner 
how Isaiah visually sees the Lord. Isaiah saw the manifestation of the Lord inside of the 
temple during the reign of King Uzziah (vs.1). Uzziah had ruled in Jerusalem over the 
southern kingdom of Judah for over 40 years (783- 742).’ At the setting of this text 
Uzziah is afflicted with a deadly case of leprosy. It is during the King’s health disparity 
that God searched for and found a prophet. It is here Isaiah described his call to ministry, 
which happened during a vision when Isaiah informs us, “I saw the Lord.” * 

Biblical Hebrew lacks any ability to specify a distinction between 

inner “seeing” and the seeing of outer, photographable objects: 

both are “seen,” both are perceived. The Israelites hardly ever 


seem to have asked whether a given instance of seeing was 
“subjective” or “objective;” instead, they simply asked, “Is God 


> William Holladay, /saiah: Scroll of a Prophetic Heritage (New York, NY: The Pilgrim Press, 
1987), 25. 
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communicating through this perception? That was the important 
thing.° 


It is important to note that the experience of seeing God in the temple was a 
manifested reality within Isaiah’s life. Unlike the description of Ezekiel seeing the call in 
Ezekiel 1:28: 

As the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, 

so was the appearance of the brightness round about. This was the 

appearance of the likeness of the glory of the LORD. And when I 

saw it, I fell upon my face, and I heard a voice of one that spake. e 

Also in Exodus it details the account of Moses seeing God’s glory in Exodus 33:20-23: 

And he said, Thou canst not see my face: for there shall no man 

see me, and live. And the LORD said, Behold, there is a place by 

me, and thou shalt stand upon a rock: And it shall come to pass, 

while my glory passeth by, that I will put thee in a clift of the rock, 

and will cover thee with my hand while I pass by: And I will take 

away mine hand, and thou shalt see my back parts: but my face 

shall not be seen. ’ 

The account of Ezekiel and Moses details them seeing the manifestation of God’s glory 
however Isaiah makes a bold declaration that he did not see God’s glory but he saw the 
Lord—lifted high! The temple experience sparked a new endeavor and lifelong 
commitment for Isaiah. It was the birth of his ministerial role as a seer and a doer of 
God’s holy Word. 


In Isaiah’s description of this moment, he says the Lord was sitting upon a throne, 


and was elevated on high with his train filling the temple. In other words, Isaiah is 
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showing the reader he saw the Lord functioning in a kingly and stately manner. This is 
significant because in antiquity “the king was the government- he was the ruler, usually 
the absolute ruler- and all authority and responsibility rested on him.”* The Jerusalemites 
had separated themselves from the kingship of God and began to celebrate the kingship 
of Uzziah. God had to remind his people through the tongues of seasoned prophets who 
spoke for God, that their eternal king was the King who reigned supreme. Isaiah 
illustrates there is no higher entity than the one called, Jehovah-Jireh (the Lord will 
provide), Jehovah-Rapha (the Lord our healer), El-Olam (the everlasting God) and the 
great I Am. “Isaiah experienced God not merely as transcendent presence, but as a God 
who dwelt completely within the world.” 

It was in the temple where Isaiah was able to listen to the exaltation of the angels 
(Isa.6: 2-3). The Old Testament account of Isaiah’s call to ministry and his description of 
what a perfected Jerusalem could be are the only scriptures in the Hebrew bible that 
reference the imagery of the six winged seraphim as celestial beings. The seraphim or 
seraphs, meaning, “burning one,” originally referred to serpents and snakes. Their wings 
had a threefold responsibility, covering the face, feet and were used to take flight. In this 
description, the word feet becomes a “euphemism for genitalia, so that with the six 
wings, each seraph covered his or her nakedness, covering the face against the glow 


given by God, and then they flew.”"° Isaiah heard the angels proclaim the hallowedness of 
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God, and “the seraphic chorus was thus an affirmation of both the transcendence and the 
immanence of God.”"’ When the seraphim exclaimed “Holy, holy, holy, is the LORD of 
hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory,” their role was to call to one another uttering 
constant reminders of God’s greatness, “Holy, Holy, Holy.”’” The seraphim conveyed to 
Isaiah “the “glory” of the Lord, weighty and radiant, full of energy and light, which was 
not restricted to the “throne room,” the image of the temple of Yahweh, but it filled the 
whole earth. The whole earth was the setting and the measure of the glory of Yahweh”; 
the “I am who I am.”" 

After witnessing the majestic powers of God, Isaiah immediately utters, “Woe is 
me, I am a man undone.” “The seer, who was at first overwhelmed and intoxicated by the 
majestic sight, now recovers his self-consciousness.”’* Then Isaiah describes his 
impurities. He admits his imperfections are representations of the internal and external 
realties of his sinfulness (Isa. 6:5). Therefore, Isaiah says he is a man with unclean lips. 

Why lips? What is significant about lips? Why not “heart” or “soul” or “ways?” 
Simply put, Isaiah was actually “unfit to preach.”'° God’s wanted Isaiah’s lips purged in 


order to prepare him for his assignment. Moreover, if Isaiah is to speak for God, then his 
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lips must be rendered appropriate and acceptable for the assignment." Isaiah’s lips had to 
be cleansed in preparation for his prophetic ministry.'* The Isaiah’s purification was a 
significant factor in determining Isaiah’s call to the prophetic preaching ministry. It was 
through Isaiah’s lips that he would speak the words that would purge the Israelites too. 

Isaiah was a man of unclean lips, and he dwelt in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips. “God (through the seraph) had dealt with Isaiah, now Isaiah must deal with the 
people.”’ Once the prophet’s lips were purged, it was his job to cleanse the soul of the 
nation. Isaiah had thought he was impure and that his people were unclean and unfit to 
stand before God because of their “thoughts, words and deeds.””° Then it became Isaiah’s 
job to speak on the corrupted customs of the nation and its citizens. Daily, Isaiah was 
surrounded by oppressed people who suffered because of their deeds and their treatment 
of others in the community. Isaiah’s circumstances and the condition of his people made 
him the most desirable and appropriate candidate for prophetic office. 

After Isaiah received expiation of his sinfulness, he accepted God’s instruction 
(Isa. 6:8-13). “It is within this section where the prophet volunteers to serve as God’s 


agent.””' Isaiah agreed to God’s assignment and received his commission orders. The 
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declaration of this “word-with-power is the commission given to Isaiah. He was to be 
God’s mouthpiece for his generation.” 

God instructed Isaiah to go tell this people. In this context, this people were those 
with whom Isaiah lived. God summoned Isaiah to tell his people to hearers of God’s holy 
Word. It is important to note, according to this passage, that God always seeks and births 
a prophet to speak to the current plights of their era and condition. 

The true prophet, in the biblical tradition, acts as the conscience of 

the religious community. The prophet is not an outsider, but an 

insider who embodies the community’s experience and vocation in 

his or her own life. Thus, the prophet is the representative of the 

community and not merely its critic or adversary.” 

Hence, when God needed someone to address the Pharaoh’s oppressive structures, God 
did not call Abraham; God called Moses. When God needed a vessel to replace Eli for his 
negligence and did not remove his sons from sacred offices, God did not call Joshua, God 
called Samuel. Therefore, God always raises a prophet to speak to the plight within their 
particular context. There is an old religious adage that says, “God may not come when 
you won’t him, but he is always right on time.” God moves through God anointed on 
God’s divine schedule and at God’s appointed behest. 

This text launches Isaiah’s prophetic preaching career. Isaiah 6 displays the call, 
conviction, challenge and commission of Isaiah’s ministry. The scripture Isaiah 6:8 


illustrates how he agrees to the assignment, and in 6:9 he tells this people. The word 


“tell” in Hebrew, x . The transliteration of this term is ’amar which means, “say.” So a 
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clear interpretation of Isaiah 6:9 would be, “Go and say to this people.” It is here Isaiah is 
commissioned to articulate God’s word with power. 

Isaiah was instructed to deliver an unusual message. “He had the paradoxical task 
of making the people stand and face their enemies, and teaching them to trust in God’s 
glory as support, knowing they would refuse to trust God and so bring the end upon 
themselves.” God did not call the Israelites his people, God called the Israelites 
“Tsaiah’s people.” Additionally, it was Isaiah’s responsibility to “go to this people and 
preach to them, and therefore to be the prophet of this people, that he was called.””° 

The seraph had absolved Isaiah by the burning coal, that he as 

prophet might not absolve, but harden his people by his 

word...The two prohibitory expressions, “understand not” and 

“perceive not,” show what the result of the prophet’s preaching 

was to be, according to the judicial will of God. And the 

imperatives in v. 10 are not to be understood as simply instructing 

the prophet to tell the people what God had determined to do; for 

the fact that “prophets are often said to do what they announce as 

about to happen.”° 

God gave Isaiah a theological playbook to prophetic mantra. God informed Isaiah 
to tell his people the Word of God, and in doing so people would hear him but would not 
understand and they would see but would not perceive what was happening. “One might 


paraphrase: Your preaching will desensitize the minds of these people, make their 


hearing dull, and blind their eyes.””’ ine to the state of blindness, the Israelites would be 
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disconnected from the words of the prophet. But a faithful believer and servant of the 
Lord, is charged with proclaiming God’s “Word no matter how people respond.””* In 
spite of the listeners’ unresponsive nature, the prophet must still speak and do so boldly 
and bravely without hesitation. He or she must keep preaching “truth and the result of 
their proclamation will be their hearts becoming the more hardened.””” 

God presents to Isaiah a strategic outline for prophetic preaching. Observe what 
occurs when the prophet speaks: the listener’s heart becomes fat, their ears heavy and 
their eyes shut. Therefore, the Israelites would not understand Isaiah’s message, his 
uncovering and exposure of the veils of reality that covered the faces of the Israelites, or 
his pronouncements of their impending future.*° Notice the outcome of the prophetic 
word when Isaiah continues to preach they began to see with their eyes, hear with their 
ears, understand with their heart, they are converted and healed. God shows Isaiah that “it 
is from the heart that corruption flows into the ears; but through the eyes and ears 
healing reaches the heart.’”*' 

Isaiah was instructed to preach the same message repeatedly to any and all in his 


range of hearing until the message was received and understood. This prompted Isaiah to 


query God by asking, “Lord how long? Will it always be this way?” Trepidation and 
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insecurities seized Isaiah because it appeared he wandered into territory that exceeded his 
personal capacity and religious skill set. Isaiah felt he was over his head. He agreed to 
God’s mission and commission though it seemed his calling might be in vain. God speaks 
to Isaiah to inform him that “his ministry would end in possible failure, with the land in 


»32 and only a few survivors. What a message of 


ruins, the people thrown into exile 
discouragement. However, Old Testament Scholar, Robert Chisholm Jr. suggests in 
Handbook on the Prophets, an alternate perspective to the concluding results and 
resolution of Isaiah’s preaching: 

God’s commissioning of Isaiah may be viewed as an act of divine 

hardening. After all, God did not have to send Isaiah. By sending 

him, God drove the sinful people farther from him, for Isaiah’s 

preaching, which focused on the Lord’s covenantal demands and 

impending judgment upon covenantal rebellion, forced the people 

to confront their sin and then continued to desensitize them as they 

responded negatively to the message. Ironically, Israel’s rejection 

of Isaiah’s preaching in tum expedited disciplinary punishment, 

and brought the battered people to a point where they might be 

ready for reconciliation.” 
Oftentimes God calls the prophet to proclaim a message of misfortune and 
disappointment in order to restore, rejuvenate and revive a situation, and in this particular 
situation, a nation in turmoil. 

Isaiah has undertaken a long and intense journey of ministry with the people of 
Israel. In Isaiah 61:1-3, he presents a detailed assessment of the prophetic preaching 


tradition. It is in Isaiah 6:1-13 that Isaiah’s gives a framework for the prophetic preaching 


ministry but it is in Isaiah 61:1-3 that he presents to the reader a conclusive definition of 
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the task of the prophetic preaching ministry. This leads the researcher to believe that 
Isaiah 61 is the foundational premise of the prophetic preaching tradition. 

The Spirit of the Lord GOD is upon me; because the LORD hath 

anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me 

to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 

and the opening of the prison to them that are bound; To proclaim 

the acceptable year of the LORD, and the day of vengeance of our 

God; to comfort all that mourn; To appoint unto them that mourn 

in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 

mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that 

they might be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the 

LORD, that he might be glorified. *4 
This passage begins with an announcement “the Spirit of the Lord God is upon me.” 
Thus, the speaker pinpoints for the reader the most significant aspect of the prophetic 
preaching tradition there must be spiritual illumination. The text teaches readers that they 
must be illuminated by the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is “the mysterious power or 
presence of God in nature, in individuals and communities that inspiring or empowering 
them with qualities they would not otherwise possess.”*° The spirit illuminated Isaiah for 
a particular purpose. 

Isaiah 61:1 states, “The Spirit of the Sovereign Lord is one me...” In his article, 
The Postexilic Exile in Third Isaiah: Isaiah 61:1-3 in Light of Second Temple 
Hermeneutics, Bradley Gregory states: 

One of the first challenges confronting the interpreter of Isaiah 61 


is the determination of the speaker, a conclusion that is intimately 
intertwined with one’s larger views about the compositional 
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history of the book. Whom has the Lord anointed to bring the 
promised deliverance?°° 


There has been much scholarly debate and speculation given to the discovery of the 
speaker in this particular passage. Biblical researchers and academics have undertaken 
intensive theological study as it relates to its findings. 

In John Oswalt’s research, The Book of Isaiah, scholars affirm that this section 
begins with “the Servant/Messiah’s announcement of his role (61:1-3).”°” Barry Webb 
concludes in his work, The Message of Isaiah, that “the speaker, he is both the Servant of 
chapters 40-55 and the Messiah of chapters 1-35, for this is what we must notice these are 
one and the same person.”°8 

However, Old Testament scholar Joseph Blenkinsopp argues against this premise 
in his book Isaiah 56-66: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary. He 
suggests: 

Arguing for the speaker as the Messiah-Servant facilitates a 

straightforward identification of Jesus, who applied Isa 61:1-2a to 

himself in the synagogue at Nazareth. We may accept this in a 

general since, but it does not relieve us of the necessity to seek an 

answer in the context of the place and time of the composition.” 


Hence, Blenkinsopp’s position is that if the hypothesis rendered is in fact true, the 


question then becomes “How does Jesus fit in the context of the place and time of this 
\ 
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writing?” Blenkinsopp suggests that Jesus could not have been the speaker because this 
would presuppose that the incarnated Christ had fully come in the Old Testament. This 
would leave New Testament scholarships to be erroneous data. Therefore, Blenkinsopp 
asserts that interpreters “identify the speaker in Isaiah 61:1-3 as an individual prophet, for 
the simple reason that the language indicates prophetic commissioning.” 

William VanGemeren concurs with Joseph Blenkinsopp’s argument to suggest in, 
Interpreting the Prophetic Word, that “Isaiah and the prophets have prepared the way for 
our Lord by speaking in the power of the Spirit of the Sovereign Lord.”*' Moreover, this 
person has been personally chosen and empowered by God for a purpose, and that 
purpose was to bring about the deliverance of his people.” In this regard, Paul D. Hanson 
proposed in his writings, Jsaiah 40-66, that “the servant figure in Isaiah 61 is a leader 
within the community.” Blenkinsopp concurs with Hanson’s assertion and suggests that 
“most scholars have understood Isaiah 61:1 as originally referring to a prophetic figure 
operating within the postexilic community who views himself as specifically equipped to 
bring about deliverance.’ 


It is this point that Willem A. M. Beuken upholds in, Servant and Herald of Good 


Tidings. He states that the “speaker in Isaiah 61:1 has appropriated the role of the Servant 
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for himself and for his community.””’ Blenkinsopp then adds to Beuken’s position by 
suggesting the: 

Prophet’s ministry would have to be more than simply the 

betterment of the socioeconomic conditions of postexilic Palestine. 

Rather, the ministry would need to be understood as having an 

eschatological dimension that actualizes among the members of his 

community the promises to be released from exile.“ 

It seems clear, then, that “by appropriating the language of the herald, the prophet of 61:1 
is picking up on the latter usage whereby he is the new prophetic figure who is 
announcing good news to Zion.””’ 

In Claus Westermann’s, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech, “the latter prophets 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel and the twelve Minor Prophets) assumed a similar role 
of bursting into the royal palace, acting as messengers or ambassadors from God.” 
Noted scholar Walter Kaiser picks up Smith’s argument in his book, Preaching and 
Teaching from the Old Testament, suggesting that” from this experience a formal manner 
9949 


of presentation that such social settings demanded—the speeches of ambassadors. 


Kaiser digs into this thought of “the speeches of ambassadors” to identify them as 
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“ambassadorial speeches.”* These speeches were presented in an oral or writing fashion. 
They had two main functions: 
(1) The sending of the kings exact words, either an accusation or 
an announcement; and (2) the messenger/ambassador’s explanation 
of those words... the messenger would introduce his report by 
declaring his commission as a messenger of the great 
king/suzerain, or in the case of the prophets as one commissioned 
from God.” 
The ambassadorial speech was “followed by the messenger formula: “Thus says the 
Lord.” This formula functioned as the link and means by which the commission and the 
accusation or announcements were joined.” The reason for such forms of speech was 
that the king and the people had violated the law of God and stood under the threat of 
judgment if no evident changes were seen. 
In order to make Kaiser’s arguments picturesque the writings of Isaiah 61:1-3 
would be developed as such. 
e The commission: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me” (v. 1a) 
e The messenger speech: “The LORD hath anointed me to preach 


good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
brokenhearted...” (v. 2-3) 


Through these lenses the interpreter, as gathered by Kaiser, is able to draw “an authentic 
listening to the text.”*’ Through these findings one ascertains that the speaker in Isaiah 61 


is not the Servant Messiah but a Servant of the Messiah. Isaiah is the servant sent by the 
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Messiah in this passage. Through further examination of the passage, it is clear the 
Prophet Isaiah articulates the ambassadorial speech in the messenger formula. 

This hypothesis was determined because it was Isaiah who received the 
impartation of the Spirit during his preaching ministry. Isaiah 42:1 recounts an 
experience of the prophet being endowed by the Spirit of Jehovah, which enabled him to 
bring judgment to the Gentiles. Isaiah 48:16, details his pastorate—he was sent by 
Jehovah and by Jehovah’s Spirit. Isaiah was the Servant sent by the Messiah to 
prophetically speak to his community. 

Isaiah, “one anointed with the Lord’s Spirit, announced his divine commission 
proclaiming,”™ “the Spirit of the Lord is upon me!” Notice the wording of the text. Isaiah 
was endowed by the ruach, the very breath of God. Isaiah was draped in and with the 
Spirit of God. He received Spiritual Illumination. The Spirit was upon Isaiah to perform a 
particular assignment. Isaiah’s assignment was to be an outspoken catalyst for the 
Creator. 

Not only did Isaiah receive Spiritual Illumination (vs.1 a), (in the b-clause) he 
received celestial consecration. The text teaches that Isaiah received Spiritual 
Illumination, which birthed a celestial consecration. Isaiah was anointed by the Lord and 
was consecrated by God! Isaiah received the mdshach, the anointing of Jehovah. 
“Mashach is used in the sense of prophetic and not regal anointing.”°> Isaiah received a 


prophetic celestial consecration. 
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In the Old Testament, people and things were anointed as an indication of 
holiness or partition for the sake of God. Anointing also symbolized being equipped for 
service.° Therefore, Isaiah was separated from God for a particular task. Isaiah was 
being utilized as an instrument that was consecrated with a prophetic anointing by 
Jehovah. 

What was Isaiah commissioned by the Spirit and anointed by Jehovah to do? 
Isaiah was commissioned by the Spirit and anointed by Jehovah to 7x; which is the 
transliteration for the word basgar, the Hebrew term for “preach.” Isaiah was instructed to 
preach Good News. VanGemeren gives a cogent and concise understanding of the 
objective and outcome is for good news. 

The good news of God is always good news to those who have not 

found deliverance and meaning in the structures of human society. 

They are mourners, the poor, the oppressed in spirit who hunger 

and thirst for divine deliverance. The gospel is the good news that 

God knows their afflictions and that he will make right whatever is 

wrong. The good news also consists of the message that God 


renews his love in a grander fashion than ever before, even 
permitting their service as “priests of the Lord.”°’ 


Simple stated Isaiah received spiritual illumination and celestial consecration to 
perform prophetic proclamation. He is instructed to prophetically preach to the poor and 
to the oppressors of the day. Oswalt‘defines “the poor” in the following manner: 

Those who are so broken by life that they have no more heart to 

try; those who are so bound up in their various addictions that 


liberty and release are a cruel mirage; those who think that they 
will never again experience the favor of the Lord, or see his just 
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vengeance meted out against those who have misused them; those 

who think that their lives hold noting more than ashes, sackcloth, 

and the fainting heaviness of despair.* 
Isaiah’s preaching does what Oswalt describes. He is called to bind the brokenhearted; 
proclaim liberty to the captives and to open the prisons for the detained. The book of 
Isaiah offers those seeking understanding of this particular set of scriptures, the objective 
of the prophetic preaching, which gives liberation and transformation to an individual in 
the midst of life’s struggles and complexities. Prophetic preaching is holistic and 
complete, offering emancipation and release to the total being. 

Isaiah also instructs that prophetic preaching proclaims the acceptable year of the 
Lord, the Year of Jubilee. Every fiftieth year was to be a period of release, where debts 
were cancelled, slaves were freed and people forced into poverty would reclaim that 
which was stolen.” Because of social and economic oppression, restitution was due to the 
people—that was intended purpose of the Jubilee Year. In fulfilling that call and adhering 
to his assignment, Isaiah freed prisoners and declared that the Lord would vindicate the 
people’s suffering by turning sorrow into joy.” 

In the time of trouble and confusion, God finds a man or woman who will 
unselfconsciously speak for God, will tell the powerful that truth is their salvation and the 
poor will always be and that their needs should be met and their pains and pangs should 


not be ignored. God seeks the unsuspecting and unassuming to confront established 
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‘institutions and governments so they can speak what is right and good to the power 
structures—truth to power. That person or people are prophets and are obligated and must 
be willing to speak against the social and economic disparities that affect God’s people. 
In return, the Lord would vindicate God’s people from their hurt. When the Word is 
proclaimed, people find solace and healing; those in Zion gain beauty for ashes, oil of joy 
for mourning, and a garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness that they might be called 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, so that God might be glorified. This was 


the crux and crucible of Isaiah’s prophetic ministry. 


New Testament 


The New Testament portrait of prophetic ministry is highlighted in the Gospel of 
Luke. In Luke’s Gospel, Jesus’ ministry takes shape and is defined by his good works 
and how he approached his ordained calling. Luke approaches Jesus’ life from the 
perspective that he is the universal Savior, the given in the hypothesis of a divine 
mathematical equation. Unlike the remaining Gospel authors, Luke takes an atypical 
approach to the Jesus narrative. “Mark looked to Jesus for victory, Matthew looked to 
him for instruction and Luke sees Jesus an insuperable and indefinitely attractive 
example.”*' Luke, the physician works to unveil the life of an enigmatic Jesus, who was 
and is the ultimate prophetic model. Luke calls attention to the most inflammatory 


language of the early church and transforms it. Luke’s Jesus poses no threat to Rome but 


“Robin Griffith-Jones, The Four Witnesses: The Rebel, the Rabbi, the Chronicler, and the Mystic 
(New York, NY: HarperCollins, 2000), 189. 
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initiates a revolutionary change in thought and rebelled against the status quo 
nonetheless.” 

Although Luke’s does not indicate accurate dates on the writings of Jesus, in 
Commentary on Luke, the author I. Howard Marshall dates Luke’s work near 85 A.D. in 
Asia Minor.® It is suggested by some theological scholars that Luke’s Gospel was read 
aloud to groups of Christians who gathered in house churches.™ They credit the 
authorship of the Gospel to Luke. According to the New Testament book of Luke 1:4, 
Luke was not an eyewitness to the Lord’s ministry. Even though he did not personally 
witness Jesus’ ministry, he researched extensively to document the Savior’s life. 

In a case study of Luke’s Gospel, Roger Stronstad makes an incredible discovery. 
Stronstad’s book, The Prophethood of All Believers, includes a detailed account of the 
birth and life of Jesus. He traces Luke’s research and suggests that Jesus is the prophet in 
word and deed. Stronstad probes theological significance to suggest that Jesus was the 
anointed prophet and the eschatological prophet because Jesus’ ministry was exclusively 
prophetic. 

The life of Jesus has been one that embodies transformational power. Luke 
emphasizes that the Savior’s birth was not only blessed and a miracle, it was unorthodox 
as well (Lk. 1:26-33). Joseph was engaged to Mary, who was a virgin. Ancient biblical 


customs called for the father of the bride to pay a dowry to the future son-in-law’s father. 


*Tbid., 190. 
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Marriage consisted of two distinct stages: engagement followed by 
the marriage itself. Engagement involved a formal agreement 
initiated by a father seeking a wife for his son. The next most 
important person involved was the father of the bride. A son’s 
opinion would be sought more often in the process than a 
daughter’s. Upon payment of a purchase price to the bride’s father 
(for he lost a daughter and helper whereas the son’s family gained 
one) and a written agreement and/or oath by the son, the couple 
was engaged. Although during this stage the couple in some 
instances cohabited, this was the exception. An engagement was 
legally binding, and any sexual contact by the daughter with 
another person was considered adultery. The engagement could not 
be broken save through divorce (Matt 1:19), and the parties during 
this period were considered husband and wife (Matt 1:19—20, 24). 
At this time Mary likely was no more than fifteen years old, 
probably closer to thirteen, which was the normal age for 
betrothal.® 


Though Mary was engaged and a virgin, she is pregnant, which causes questions. “Mary 
was “engaged” or betrothed, to Joseph (1:27) and betrothal was a formal relationship that 
existed for six months to a year before the marriage was consummated. There was no 
sexual union during that period.” Perplexed by her condition, Mary asks, “How shall 
this be, seeing I know not a man?” The connotation and meaning of the “word “know” 
is used to describe a sexual act.”°® Mary is saying that her condition, her pregnancy, 


could not be a reality because she had never engaged in a sexual relationship with Joseph. 


“Robert H. Stein, Luke. electronic ed. (Nashville, NY: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 2001), 
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The angel then informs Mary that Joseph was not the father and she had been 
touched by the Holy Ghost and as carrying in her belly the son of God, the child who 
would die for the sins of humankind. This particular scripture has received much 
theological debate. In the theological doctrine of the Roman Church, Jesus’ birth was 
called “The Immaculate Conception.” In Catholicism, Catholics believe Mary was freed 
from original sin. Because they believe Mary was born without the blemish or original 
sin, those sins of birth and not one a person actual commits, that her beginning was like 
her son’s. Catholics believe that Mary was not the product of a sexual union between her 
parents for they were not intimate at the time of her conception. Catholics believe the 
Holy Spirit touched her mother’s womb and Mary was conceived. 

However, Romans 5:12-21 and I Corinthians 15:22 make clear that Mary was not 
free of original sin. These biblical texts illustrate that all humanity inherited sin, a debt 
legacy, based on the past actions of Adam and Eve’s disobedience in the Garden. Though 
Mary was tainted by the specter of original sin, she was still a virgin. God used the Mary 
as a vessel, with the aid of the Holy Ghost, to birth the one who came to save. The 
mystical reality of the Virgin Birth of Christ was and is significant because it is thought 
that the one worthy to bring the Christ child into the world had to be a virgin, one who is 
clean, whole and untainted by touch. 

The birth of Jesus institutes his supreme and perpetual uniqueness 
“ontologically—for he is both truly God and truly human.” As fear and anxiousness 


gripped Mary, Luke details that the angel appeared to Mary with instructions to name her 


Roger Stronstad, The Prophethood of All Believers (New York, NY: Sheffield Academic, 2003), 
41. 
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son Jesus, which means “Yahweh saves.”” Stronstad suggests that Jesus’ birth and 
inception are laced with royal overtones and significance. 


Luke’s infancy narrative, therefore, establishes to be the legitimate 
hereditary heir to David’s now vacant throne. Mary, to whom Jesus 
will be born, is engaged to Joseph, ‘of the descendants of David’ 
(Luke 1.27). Concerning her son the angel Gabriel announces: ‘the 
Lord God will give Him the throne of His father David’ (Lk. 
1.32b). Further, because he is of the house and family of David, 
when Caesar Augustus orders the census Joseph takes Mary with 
him from Nazareth, ‘to Judea, the city of David’ (i.e. Bethlehem, 
Lk. 2.4) Finally, when Jesus is born to Mary and Joseph in 
Bethlehem, an angel announces to some shepherds: ‘today in the 
city of David there has been born for you a Savior, who is Christ 
the Lord’ (Lk. 2.11). Though all three terms—‘Savior’, ‘Christ’ 
and ‘Lord’—have a variety of meanings in various appropriate 
contexts, here in the context of Jesus’ birth as a descendant of 
David in the terms ‘Savior’, ‘Christ’ and ‘Lord’ are royal titles.”! 


The narrative of Luke 2 categorically details why Jesus came to save and from 
what the people needed to be redeemed. The Gospel recounts the Jesus’ birth narrative, 
which takes place during three major, ancient storylines; the intensity of the Roman 
Empire monarchy was increasing, Rome was on the verge of economic exploitation by 
Caesar, the new emperor due to his plan for tax surplus and then there was no universal 
peace in the foreseeable future. Matthew Henry describes the social ills that were 
occurring during Jesus’ birth as: 

He was born at the time when the.fourth monarchy was in its 

height, just when it was become, more than any of the three before 

it, a universal monarchy. He was born in the days of Augustus 


Caesar, when the Roman empire extended itself further than ever 
before or since, including Parthia one way, and Britain another 


7 ™Morna D. Hooker, The Signs of a Prophet: The Prophetic Actions of Jesus (Harrisburg, PA: 
Trinity Press, 1997), 59. 
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way; so that it was then called Terraram orbis imperium—The 
empire of the whole earth; and here that empire is called all the 
world (v. 1), for there was scarcely any part of the civilized world, 
but what was dependent on it... He was born when Judea was 
become a province of the empire, and tributary to it; as appears 
evidently by this, that when all the Roman empire was taxed, the 
Jews were taxed among the rest... There is another circumstance, 
as to the time, implied in this general enrolment of all the subjects 
of the empire, which is, that there was now universal peace in the 
empire. ” 


So Jesus was not born in a five-star private birthing suite at swanky hospital in an 
upscale cul-de-sac Bethlehem neighborhood. And there was no room at the closet 
Holiday Inn or Four Seasons, so Jesus was born out back, in a makeshift stable, witnessed 
by the flocks that wandered the fields at night. He was born in a manager. In chapter 2 
verse 7, Luke writes that Jesus was born in a desolate and isolated location. And he 
describes Jesus as an infant who was born into poverty yet divinity draped in humanity 
even though he lay in manger, in a barn and dressed in swaddling clothes. 

Jesus is born, and, like all newborns, is wrapped with strips of 

cloth to keep the body straight and to ensure proper growth. The 

guest room was apparently occupied and hence could offer no 

privacy, so Mary and Joseph had withdrawn to a stable at the back 

of or underneath the house, perhaps a cave. A feeding trough 

served as a crib.” 

Jesus is born in an unstable situation and a politically tumultuous time. This is the Christ 
child, the savior, the Son of God who is connected to the royal linage of King David. But 


his birth, while blessed caused derision. Roger Stronstad writes that Jesus’ birth story 


establishes Him as an anointed prophet. 


Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry's Commentary on the Whole Bible: Complete and Unabridged 
in One Volume (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1996), c1991, S. Luke 2:1. 
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The title ‘Christ’ identifies Jesus as the Anointed One, whereas, the 
title ‘Lord’ identifies him both with the God of Israel and as a rival 
to kings such as Herod the Great and to the Roman lord, or Caesar. 
Such titles — Davidic King, Savior, Christ and Lord — when applied 
to a peasant baby are inappropriate and, indeed, both blasphemous 
and seditious, except for the transcendent fact that by virtue of his 
unique conception by overshadowing power of the Spirit, he is the 
Son of God.” 


For these reasons, the King wanted to kill the infant. 

Luke writes that it is not until Jesus becomes strong in spirit, full of wisdom and 
endowed by God’s grace (Matt. 2:40) that he begins to preach. At the juncture of Jesus’ 
preaching vocation he is in temple engaged in an extensive dialogue with local scholars. 
His obvious intellect alerted those listening that Jesus was much more than a simply 
carpenter, a handyman and the son of a carpenter. He was a masterful and gifted teacher 
and quickly “recognized to be a prophet, as one of the prophets of old.”” 

Already as a twelve-year-old visitor to the temple, Jesus reveals 

that he understands God to be his Father, himself to be the Son and 

the Servant of God, and his life’s path to be governed by divine 

necessity. And at the beginning and end of his ministry, Jesus 

publicly points to himself, respectively, as Messiah and Son of 

God.” 

In the temple and witnessed by the town’s wise men, Jesus makes a public declaration of 


his duty as the son of God, “I must be about my father’s business.”” Jesus was keenly 


aware of his earthly role and sacred responsibility. 
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The learned doctors knew their Old Testament inside out. In all the 

long biblical record, not even Moses who had built the tabernacle, 

not David who had longed to build the temple, nor Solomon who 

had actually built it, no prophet, no king or commoner, not the 

most exalted of them, had ever referred to the tabernacle or temple 
> 78 


as ‘My Father’s house’. 

In Luke 3:21-22, the reader is made aware of an unparalleled event that transpired 
during the baptismal celebration of Jesus. This sacramental rite was instrumental in the 
formation of who Jesus is and was to become. The purpose of the baptismal story is to 
portray “God as empowering Jesus with the Spirit and announcing who Jesus is.”” At the 
celebration, three events occurred: the heavens opened, the Holy Ghost descended, and 
God spoke. These movements are crucial to the beginning of Jesus’ public ministry. 

Scholar and theologian Fred Craddock writes when the heavens parted it was an: 

expression that recalls Isaiah’s prayer for heaven to open and for 

God to come again as in the time of exodus. A new exodus would 

be the beginning of a new age. Secondly, the Holy Spirit comes 

upon Jesus, and thereafter marks his ministry. The third part of the 

revelatory drama is the voice of God...This heavenly attestation 

combines Ps. 2:7, used at the coronation of Israel’s king as son of 

God, and Isa. 42:1, a description of the servant of God. The two 

texts join sovereignty and service.*° 
Craddock suggests that Jesus was empowered by God to exemplify and embody the 
suffering servant. Jesus was endorsed by the Holy Spirit to call for a new exodus within 


the lives of the people. This baptismal moment was a scared induction into a larger 


movement and moment. “The servant leader in whom God delights is one whom God has 
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“chosen” for ministry.”*' Roger Stronstad writes that these critical events solidify Jesus 
“not as a royal son but as an anointed prophet.” 

Luke takes the reader through a thorough joumey of Jesus’ life to illustrate that all 
he experienced developed him for ministry. Roger Stronstad concurs and writes that Luke 
amassed much “data to complete his portrait of Jesus as prophet.”*® Luke highlighted 
these events to accurately detail Jesus as the embodiment of the prophetic call. He paints 
a portrait, a canvas of the life of Jesus, one that does not resemble a royal calling, but an 
humble and prophetic one. 

Luke has given this passage a place of very special importance in 

this whole literary enterprise, and, in case the reader misses the 

connection with the baptismal narrative, he has laid a clearly 

marked track from the banks of the Jordan right up to the door of 

the synagogue in Nazareth through his redactional references to the 

Spirit in 4:1 and 4:14.¥ 

Obrey M. Hendricks Jr.’s, The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True 
Revolutionary Nature of Jesus’ Teachings and How They Have Been Corrupted, 
concludes the true nature of Jesus is that of an ordained and radical political 


revolutionary. Hendricks writes that Jesus called for a change in the hearts of humankind, 


while demanding “sweeping and comprehensive change in the political, social and 
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economic structures” * that governed the land. Hendricks writes that Jesus’ ministry 


offered individual transformation as well as the institution. According to Hendricks 


Jesus’ 


ministry was to radically change the distribution of authority and 
power, goods and resources, so all people—particularly the little 
people or “the least of these,” as Jesus called them—might have 
lives free of political repression, enforced hunger and poverty, and 
undue insecurity. It means that Jesus sought not only to heal 
people’s pains but also inspired and empower people to work and 
fight against unjust social and political structures that too often 
were the cause of their pain. It means that Jesus had a clear and 
unambiguous vision of the healthy world that God intended and 
that he addressed any issue— social, economic, or political—that 
violated that vision. 


The lenses through which Luke viewed Jesus concentrated exclusively on the welfare and 


redemption of the entire community.*’ 


Viewing Jesus as a political revolutionary makes him a change agent but it also 


makes him a threat to the comfortable, the ruling class and the status quo. Jesus sought to 


“address the symptoms of the people’s suffering, but he also that he sought to alleviate the 


systemic causes of their suffering.”** Jesus refused to tolerate the current climate of his 


culture and was intentional about addressing issues of oppression, and calling those sins 
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and sinners by name, from the oppressed to their oppressors. When Jesus spoke, he 
vehemently castigated the power structure and he counseled others to do the same.” 

These ideas are captured Jesus’ inaugural sermon. Luke has unfolded Jesus’ life 
experiences to develop an appropriate understanding of his Christological position. The 
Christological framework of Jesus is examined in Luke 4:18-20. It is there that Jesus 
describes the importance of the prophetic rhetoric found in Isaiah 61:1-3. It is within this 
narrative Jesus presents to the reader the praxis of Isaiah’s prophetic preaching. “Jesus 
cites the oppression of his people as the focus of his own intervention—his ministry—by 
choosing the liberation text of Isaiah 61:1-2 as his manifesto”” and creed. Notice the 
Christological construct of Luke 4:18-20: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 

preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 

brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 

recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 

bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. ” 

“Nazareth was not a village but it was called a polis, which means a town or city 
that may have had as many as 20,000 inhabitants.”*? Nazareth, the hometown of Jesus, is 


the place to which Jesus would return (Matt. 4:16). His visit was of grave significance to 


Jesus’ ministerial makeup. In essence, Jesus’ visit home sparked the start his preaching, 
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and his public perception as prophet takes root during his inaugural sermon.” Luke 
provides the reader with the understanding of the importance of Jesus’ sermon, for it 
highlighted “Jesus’ ownership through his description of his mission and miniswy.”°* 

Jesus describes the purpose for his mission and ministry in Matthew 4:18-19. He 
explains that his “anointing by God and the purpose of his mission in the world are one 
and the same—to proclaim radical economic, social and political change.” According to 
Hendricks, the underlying purpose for Jesus’ arrival was to be the conduit for change and 
transformation for the subjugated and conquered and to move against deceptive 
institutions. 

Jesus entered the synagogue and became actively involved in the service, which 
“consisted of prayers, readings from the law and prophets and a sermon.””° 
It was customary in synagogue services to ask visiting rabbis to 
read the Scripture lesson and make whatever comments they felt 
were appropriate. By this time, Jesus had ministered about a year 


and was very popular; so it was natural that the synagogue leader 
asks Him to participate. 
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Within these walls, Jesus was invited to participate in the liturgical worship experience. 
Some may inquire as to the importance of Jesus standing while reading the scripture. 
According to the temple traditions, “it was the custom for the reader to stand, except 
when the Book of Esther was read at the feast of the Purim and the reader was allowed to 
site 
Jesus stood up, unrolled the scroll of the prophet Isaiah 61:1-3 and began to read. 

Jesus unfolded for the listeners his commission to ministry, “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me.” Jesus identifies that his Christological construct has similar tones to that of the 
Prophet Isaiah. The spiritual illumination placed upon Jesus was during his baptismal 
celebration (Matt. 3:21-22) and through this spiritual illumination Jesus was the recipient 
of celestial consecration. 

This anointing refers to Luke 3:22 (cf. Acts 10:38) and the divine 

commissioning for Jesus’ ministry. This anointing was not just a 

prophetic anointing (Luke 4:24) but a messianic one as well (3:22; 

Acts 4:26—27; 10:38), for Jesus is the bringer, not just the herald, 

of salvation.” 
Jesus received this celestial consecration to knptoow, which is the transliteration to the 
word kéruss6, the Greek term for “preach.” Jesus received celestial consecration to 


preach the gospel. 


He is sent euangelizesthai—to evangelize them; not only to preach 
to them, but to make that preaching effectual; to bring it, not only 


oA. Ts Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research 
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to their ears, but to their hearts, and deliver them into the mould of 
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Luke writes that Jesus was anointed to preach good news to the poor. Jesus is 
commissioned by God to TtTWY0G,, the transliteration to the word ptochois; the Greek 


word for poor. Hendricks unpacks the etymology of the word “poor” suggesting it 
indicates a collective or class identity. Jesus proclaimed that the purpose of his ministry 
was to work for radical change and for the impoverished.’ It was through Jesus’ 
radicalness that a fundamental change would occur to ease the plight of the oppressed. 
Hendricks writes that Jesus was called not only to cause a radical change but was 
also sent to release those in captivity and announce liberation to those bound in 
psychological and physical chains. Jesus’ declaration to release the captives is important 
because imprisoning those falsely accused was common practice in the Roman 
Government. Because “Roman jails were filled with political prisoners and those reduced 
to penury by economic exploitations”,'” Jesus’ words carried significant importance. So 
he informs the listeners that he was anointed to preach until an uprising against the 
hegemonic political powers occurs and those who have been exploited are released. 
Then Jesus announces liberation to those who are oppressed. Hendricks writes 


that Jesus is making a public announcement to “liberate those individuals who are 
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oppressed by the crushing weight of the empire. Not “bruised,” as some translations 
indicates, but “oppressed,” from the Greek word thrawo, “oppress, crush.”!® 

Then Jesus was to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. As illustrated in the 
Book of Isaiah 61, every fifty-year, confiscated land would be given back to its rightful 
and original owners, which is the intent and meaning of the phrase “the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” However, Hendricks writes that the phrase “Jesus sermon has the ring of a 
manifesto. It is the pronouncement of his divine appointment to struggle for—to “bring” 
— economic, political, and social justice to his people.”'™ The aforementioned ideas were 
the underpinnings of Jesus’ initial message of liberation. It is within the discourse of 
Jesus’ public prophetic awakening that he makes his mission clear, “I come as an 
anointed conduit to prophetically proclaim the word of God.” Notice his points of 
interest; to herald good news to the poor; to make whole people in need, set loose those 
mired in captivity and who have been blinded by internal and external realities. Jesus’ 
methodology is intended to highlight the preaching moment as a call to action. 

Jesus applied all of this to His own ministry, not in a political or 

economic sense, but in a physical and spiritual sense. He had 

certainly brought Good News of salvation to bankrupt sinners and 

healing to brokenhearted and rejected people.!™ 
In the above passage Luke identifies J esus’ mandate for ministry, which was to 


prophetically preach a liberating message that causes one to become consciously aware of 


his or her unjust condition with the intent to be liberated. 
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Jesus administered his mission before all in the synagogue. Fred Craddock 
suggests that Jesus intentionally spoke of his mission at “the synagogue because it was an 
assembly for worship, a school, a community center and a place for administering 
justice.”’* Jesus, Craddock suggests, authenticates his position in the place where 
educational, communal and political concerns were rendered. After Jesus read Isaiah he 
said, “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.”!°’ In essence, Jesus is saying he is 
the quintessential embodiment of prophetic preaching. 

In his book, Not as the Scribes: Jesus as a Model for Prophetic Preaching, Ryan 
Ahlgrim gives concise analysis of how Jesus preached prophetically. He states that Jesus 
spoke prophetically through form and mode. Therefore, the nature of Jesus’ preaching 
was that of form and mode; these two worked synonymous with each other. Jesus’ form 
of preaching was demonstrated through “discipleship instructions, eschatological 
pronouncements and parables.”’™ On the other hand, he expresses that Jesus’ style of 
preaching was public and private.’ Scripture is replete with Jesus exemplifying the 
prophetic call in the preaching moment and through his lifestyle. Ahlgrim’s thesis is 
important because prophetic preaching has its foundation in the Jesus’ preaching. 

This preaching engages the whole person, heart, mind, and soul, in 


communication that is relational, dialogical, and communal. 
Prophetic preaching contributes to, and participates in, the 
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chemistry of transformation. To offer the good news of the 

kingdom of Jesus did is to speak from the authority of personal and 

communal experience, to enact biblically-based themes. Prophetic 

preaching joins the chemistry of transformation because it arises 

from the dynamics of the transformed and transforming heart.'° 

Hendricks captures examples of Jesus’ prophetic nature, in word and deed in part 
two of his book. He gives the readers a snapshot of a political Jesus and his strategies. 

Jesus was not only a leader, he was a strategic leader. Careful 

examination of the Gospels reveals that he led according to well- 

considered strategies and tactics. He did not move aimlessly or in 

unplanned reaction to events and occurrences, but purposefully 

toward a clearly defined goal. The goal of Jesus was realization of 

the kingdom of God. The kingdom (or sovereignty) of God was a 

new world order of transformed human relationships; it was social, 

economic, and political relationships in this world made holy.'” 

According to Hendricks, Jesus’ strategies or tenets by which to live one’s life, 
were as simple as the Golden Rule: to treat the people’s needs as holy (Matt. 6:9-13), to 
give a voice to the voiceless (Mark 11:15-19, 13:1-2), to expose the workings of 
oppression (Matt. 20:1-16), to call the demon(s) by name (Mark 5:1-10), to save our 
anger for the mistreatment of others (Mark 1:40-45), to take blows without being 
retaliatory (Matt. 5:38-41) and to actively show alternatives and not just speak about 
them (John 6:1-15). 

Luke’s Jesus is concerned about speaking to the fabric of humankind’s condition, 


through social justice preaching and praxis. Jesus, as Luke portrays, is an anointed vessel 


who believed in and sacrificed his life for liberation, emancipation, vindication and the 
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exoneration of the oppressed. This was Luke’s portrait of Jesus’ preaching tradition that 
was displayed through his words and deeds. It is Luke’s Jesus who shows us that 
speaking truth to power and demystifying those cloaked in invulnerability is a sacred 
function." 

Isaiah and Jesus serve as Biblical catalysts who initiated a platform that spoke to 
the plight of the people. The autobiographies of Isaiah and Jesus are synonymous to their 
prophetic ministry. Isaiah laid the foundation for the prophetic preaching platform and 
Jesus executed the prophetic preaching ministry. Isaiah and Jesus were instrumental in 


the movement of and for prophetic preaching and praxis. 


Historical Foundation 


The phrase the Black church is used by: 

Scholars and much of the general public as a kind of sociological 

and theological shorthand reference to the pluralism of black 

Christian churches in the United States... In general usage any 

black Christian person is included in “the Black Church” if he or 

she is a member of a black congregation.'”’ 
The Black Church is a rich and fruitful institution steeped in a multi-faceted heritage and 
longstanding traditions. The Black Church’s theological foundation can be traced to the 


ancient and fertile shores of Mother Africa and her descendants and to the secret brush 


arbors and hush harbors of slave plantations, where our ancestors prayed for freedom, 
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asked for God’s guidance, wept from the pain of the whip and worshipped the living God 
collectively but in secret devotion. '* “Much of the authentic Black Church experience 
and religious life has its roots directly or indirectly in Africa. The Black Church, then, is 
an American fruit of an African root.”' 


Ethicist Barbara Holmes presents a well-known and respected definition of the 


Black Church. 


The black church has an actual and a meta-actual form. It inhabits 
the imagination of its people in ways that far exceed its reach. 
Although it is no longer a truly invisible institution, it will always 
be invisible to some extent because it embodies a spiritual idea. 
This idea is grounded not only in history but also in the narratives 
and myths of an oppressed people. The black church has been a 
spiritual wellspring...one of the few safe spaces in an unsafe 
world."'® 


For Holmes, the Black Church is a spiritual entity that openly embraces the 
oppressed, the locked out and left behind and at its core is a genuine and authentic 
institution. Moreover, the Black Church by definition exudes a quality that “is real and 
not imaginary, because it helps to shape religious and social meanings for African 
Americans.”""” 


From its inception, the Black Church has been an institution of prophetic 


awareness. The Black Church was created out of dissention and the quest for liberation 
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from a society that was legally, morally, socially, economically and politically 
oppressive. ''* Throughout the arch of history, the Black Church has always been a radiant 
voice for the oppressed, marginalized and disenfranchised. The Black Church historically 
has served as a beacon and safe haven for all who entered her doors looking for solace, 
comfort, salvation and a place to call home. It is not necessarily a physical, freestanding 
building, something of brick and mortar. For many, the Black Church is a community of 
those worshipping in a manner steeped in the unique experience of an African-ancestored 
people. 

In her book, Name It and Claim It? Prosperity Preaching in the Black Church, 
author Stephanie Mitchem presents a portrait of the role of the Black Church in the 
African American context. Mitchem suggests that black churches were and remain the 
centerpiece of “black social, political and, at times, economic life.” ''? The churches were 
the first institutions where black Americans had control and autonomy and where men 
and women had roles of authority and significance. Ministry in black churches has 
always been tailored to communities and to a people who lived on life’s margins and 
struggled with the prejudices of everyday existence; “this struggle continues.”’” 

The Black Church became a gathering place for mothers and fathers and their 
families looking to escape the fetror of Jim Crow Laws and to organize the fight for civil 


and human right. The churches member survived vicious dog attacks, were sprayed with 
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water hoses, bruised by the blows of billy clubs and witnessed the buming of crosses and 
the lynching of their African American brothers and sisters. They were underemployed 
and often times unemployed but found their way to church on Sunday morning to 
worship a God who promised never to leave them alone. Their skin tone barred them 
from social, cultural, financial and educational opportunities, but they still found a reason 
why go to their houses of worship. Despite and in spite of their personal conditions, they 
found refuge in this institution called the Black Church. 

The Black Church exemplified and still represents, in many ways, the New 
Testament model of communio sanctorum, meaning the “communion of the saints.” The 
phrase refers to “one comprehensive fellowship of the living and dead, in and through a 
saving relationship with Christ in the church as both visible and invisible.”!”! Therefore, 
the Black Church throughout time has been able to garner strength from the ancestors to 
work against and fight the oppressive climate in which the culture has found itself. Black 
Church has a reach that exceeds beyond membership or even a particular belief; “it can 
be described as sets of relationships between people and with the Divine.”!” 

Noted Black Liberation theologian, James Cone, affirms that the Black Church 
remains the center of African American family life and stands strong today because of its 
communal experience. 

Cone argues that the black church was the creation of black people. 

The impetus of its creation was the degradation that marked the 


lives of African-American slaves. “For slaves [the church] was the 
sole source of personal identity and the sense of community. 
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Though slaves had no social, economic, or political ties as a 
people, they had one humiliating factor in common- serfdom!” '” 


Cone says this commonality allows African Americans a sense of individuality, authority 
and camaraderie. They share a faith, a church and a common struggle. Moreover, the 
bond is strengthened because of the weight prejudice and inequality that burdened their 
lives of African Americans. 

For many, the Black Church represented an intangible and ethereal “something” 
that was not physically palpable, but nonetheless felt, providing congregants divine 
comfort and spiritual rejuvenation. Once the faithful entered the doors of a sanctuary, 
there was a peace, because the heaviness of racism and the everyday insults of being 
treated as subservient were lifted. Worshippers were able to shed the skin of oppression 
and raise their collective voices to sing old hymns of the church that spoke to pain of this 
their current condition that was merely a temporary stop on a transcendent joumey: 

As I journey through the land, singing as I go, 

Pointing souls to Calvary—to the crimson flow, 

Many arrows pierce my soul from without, within; 

But my Lord leads me on, through Him I must win. 

Refrain: 

Oh, I want to see Him, look upon His face, 

There to sing forever of His saving grace; 

On the streets of glory let me lift.my voice, 

Cares all past, home at last, ever to rejoice. 

For a few hours on Sunday morning, current oppressive conditions vanished and personal 


burden could be laid bare. This institution called the Black Church, offered its 


parishioners a multilayered, textured and demonstrative worship experience. In the book 
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of famed civil rights leader, Wyatt Tee Walker’s Somebody’s Calling My Name: Black 
Sacred Music and Social Change, he says there are three central components of worship 
in the Black Church’s worship: music, preaching and praying.’ It was in the African 
American context that the oppressed were recipients of soulful music, an inspired 
message and empowering prayer. These three components were and are instrumental to 
the life and vitality of the Black Church. 

In his book Black Gospel White Church John Burgess articulates the communal 
partnership of the Black Church and the Black Community: 

The black Church, the black congregation, has stood as a bastion 

of freedom for the black community. It has been the rallying place 

for the sharing of grievances, for planning strategy for future 

progress, for inspiring race pride, for getting out the vote, for 

raising money for education, lawsuits, charity, bail bonds and 

scholarships...In the churches we have in the name of God 

received inspiration to persevere, to suffer, to sacrifice — even to 

die, if need be...Churches have been bombed, set on fire, 

vandalized. Black people, looking back to the Exodus of the Jews 

from Egypt, believe in the God of freedom, the God Who said we 

were made in His image and likeness, thereby gave us dignity and 

worth.'” 
It is Burgess’ belief that the only institution that could offer hope to a dispirited people 
was the Black Church. Burgess wrote that the church was called to liberate her members 
but was “equally responsibility to witness to the black community.”!”° The Black Church 


stands as an historic beacon of liberation and freedom offering a hope to burdened people 


that could guide them to eschatological victory. 
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The Sunday morning transformation from hopelessness to hope comes from the 
Black pulpit. The Black pulpit was and is a sacred space and a unique phenomenon. Dr. 
Henry Mitchell, an esteemed elder and theologian in the Social Gospel movement, said 
from the Black pulpit, worshippers hear a story of salvation and redemption enabling 
them to break through the metaphorical chains that shackle them during the week and are 
literally freed from their circumstances.’ Therefore, the Black Pulpit became the 
common central place where pains of the past were addressed and hope was prescribed as 
an anecdote to the coming week’s racial complexities. That hope allowed listeners to 
believe and hold fast to their faith that better “days will dawn with joy and new 
possibilities.”'”* The Black pulpit was hallowed place for the Black preacher who was 
charged with speaking to the fluctuations, the good and the bad, in the lives of the 
oppressed. 

In professors’ Joel Gregory and William Crouch’s book, What We Love About 
The Black Church: Can I get a Witness?, Dr. Cynthia Hale of the Ray of Hope Church in 
Georgia gives her assessment of the African American pulpit. She said of the preaching 
task: 

Black preaching speaks to the troubled soul and the downtrodden 

spirit—giving hope to those who have lost it, offering peace in 

life’s storms, and unearthing joy in the midst of unspeakable 

sorrow. Black preaching speaks to hearers where they live, where 


they are in the moment, and where they move and have their 
being.’ 
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From the threshold of slavery, the tensions and hope of emancipation, the marginalization 
and second class citizenship that birthed the Civil Rights Movement, to today’s current 
race-related conflicts, the only platform liberating African Americans remains the 
African American pulpit. Even during the slavery-based and rebellious brush harbor 
services, storefront church worship, travelling tent revival meetings and local religious 
assemblies, the Black pulpit has been the glue holding and sustaining African American 
people. It was through the blessed oratory of the African American preacher that 
parishioners found unwavering optimism and courage in the time of despair to move 
through the inequity and racial disparities of their lives. 

The Black Church, with its insatiable eagerness for the preached word, has not 
forgotten what others often struggle to remember—that the sermonic moment is the 
centerpiece of worship and praise.’ The preached word is the highlight of the African 
American Church tradition. It was from this platform that issues affecting the Black 
community became center stage and listeners hear someone speak to their plight, their 
joys and daily angst. It served as the given task and mandate of the Black preacher, to 
treat the people’s needs as holy. In addition, the preacher preached a liberation Gospel to 
stir the eagle’s nest and to motivate the congregation to action. For this cause and though 
it can be at times misunderstood and misinterpreted by those who do not practice the faith 


or are familiar with the tradition, Black preaching, in substance and deliver, is often 
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regarded in many theological quarters as one of the strongest preaching traditions created 
on American soil." 

The power of the preached word remains a very high priority in 

African American worship. The singing of very involving gospel 

choirs is often uplifting. Testimonies of weekly spiritual journeys 

may be shared and related by “testifying” individuals to a listening 

sympathetic congregation. Yet, there is no moment so glorious for 

the gathered worshipers as the moment of the preached word. This 

is the time to truly turn “all” to the “Being” and to “hear from 

heaven.” 
Through the preaching moment, the African American pastor, as in the New Testament, 
ministers to the disenfranchised who witness the salvific hand of the Almighty. The 
salvific manifestation was solidified through the calming assurance that God was on the 
side of the dispossessed and brokenhearted, and the poor and marginalized. The Black 
sermon is creative, expressive forceful, passionate, persuasive, spirited, stylistic and 
visionary in an effort to give hope to African American communities under siege.'” All 
these facets confirm the importance that preaching has held in African American worship 
from the hidden plantation gatherings to the present.’ 

Though some preachers were recipients of limited homiletical dexterity, due some 


limited academic training, African American preaching was often overlooked for a 


number of reasons. In spite of the restrictions from academia the African American 
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preacher had a unique attribute embedded within that the classroom could not teach. The 
African American preacher had a sense of creativity that captivated the minds and hearts 
of all who witnessed the message(s). This innate ability to “stand tall” made preaching 
easy. The African American preacher was able to preach soul stirring messages because 
their preaching was experiential. The term experiential preaching is the “ability of the 
preacher to stir identification, emotion and interest through sense appeal.”!” This soul 
stirring was presented throughout the entire preaching discourse. It was at the preacher’s 
apex of the sermonic presentation that the preacher would flaunt their homiletical 
musicality. 

There is a consistent pattern to most African American sermons and preaching. 
And it is during the conclusion, the theological climax of the preacher’s message, that he 
or she will shift vocal gears and will each a crescendo praising the Lord and moving the 
parishioners. In essence, the preacher expresses homiletical musicality. The term defined 
by Evan Crawford in, The Hum, describes the way a preacher uses timing, pauses, 
inflections, alliteration and other qualities of speech to engage listeners and to illustrate 
the key aspects of the spoken Word. '* It is a celebratory moment and that celebration is a 
byproduct of the homiletical prowess displayed throughout the sermonic discourse. 

In the African American pulpit, the preacher understands that “the voice is the 


preacher’s trumpet for proclaiming the gospel.”’*’ At the sermon’s close preachers often 
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perform soul stirring rhythmic tones to usher in a higher call for worship and praise. 
Their voices begin to rise and they “whoop” and “squall” glorifying the name of the 
Lord. “The African American preaching tradition of celebrative design has untold riches 


and experiences a celebrative emotional process, affirmative images, and the practice of 


celebration.” ® 


For African Americans, whooping symbolizes the freedom to be 
“who I culturally am” as a person in a society where we were once 
not free to express love of our culture and where such expression 
continues to take courage to display without reservation. It also 
symbolizes freedom to exhibit one’s African American identity 
with the expectation that it will be affirmed.'” 


This method of celebration was a form of call and response, where the preacher utters a 
call, a particular point, and worshippers respond in affirmation. 


Whooping signified that the preacher, continuing in the Spirit, had 
reached a pinnacle moment, and thus was able to communicate 
from her or his innermost depths without inhibition or restraint. 
The hearer gains the same liberty of expression by identification 
with the preacher and may show that identification by hand 
clapping and tuning lines of the sermon as the preacher proceeds. 
Sometimes listeners tune before the preacher gives a well-known 
line. Foot patting and call-and-response are other ways in which 
listeners may show their identification with the preacher.'” 


In the African American church perspective, the act of “whooping” is the gravy served 
over the sermonic presentation, it is the savory topping on a meal that leaves one full and 


satiated and will ultimately offer a sense of eschatological hope and satisfaction. It is 
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during the celebratory moment that individuals are able to face fears and focus beyond 
existential plights to enter into a communion with a power source that supersedes their 
current circumstances and expectations. 

The African American pulpit became, then, a platform that gave African 
Americans a voice to articulate their theological concerns and to express them in a 
liberating manner to hearers. It was during the apex of the Civil Rights Movement some 
African American preachers eloquently spoke of their rising concerns about the current 
power structures ruling politics, race, class and how people of color eked out an 
existence. This era sparked a rebirth in a type of preaching that appeared to be a forgotten 
phenomenon. The Civil Rights Movement raised and revived the sacred oratory akin to 
the biblical prophets. Preachers took stands; spoke truth to power and spoke on behalf of 
God to God’s people. 

The Civil Rights Movement made it necessary for prophetic discourse and 
prophetic voices. Due to the inequities of the time, the pulpit became a safe and sacred 
platform allowing a “prophetic discourse that echoed an outlook of divine intentionality 
to the numerous exigencies”™’ that were socially dispiriting to African Americans. The 
African American preacher proclaimed the prophetic utterance of “Thus said the Lord” 
concerning social inequities. “African American preaching has traditionally related 
scripture to the social condition of an oppressed people and has correlated the condition 


with the presence of sin and evil in the world.”'”” During the Civil Rights crisis the 
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prophetic preaching realities, which had been heard and understood from the mouths of 
biblical prophets, were articulated and repeated in the African American pulpit. In many 
ways the movement for human rights reinvigorated the lost art of the prophetic preaching 
tradition. 

In their publication, Preaching with Sacred Fire, Frank Thomas and Martha 
Simmons present an anthology of the African American preaching tradition. Simmons 
and Thomas traced the practice to the 1750s up to the present time. Their scholarship 
offers readers the opportunity to witness the rich heritage of this preaching institution. 
Preaching with Sacred Fire highlights six periods: The Beginnings of African American 
Preaching (1750-1789); Social and Religious Emancipation (1790-1865); From 
Reconstruction to Destruction (1866-1917); World Wars, Freedom Struggles, and 
Renaissance (1918-1950); Civil Rights and Direct Action (1951-1968); and From Black 
to African American and Beyond (1969 to the present). Through their historical 
exploration readers are able to glean the consciousness of numerous prophets who 
spanned decades: Absalom Jones, Richard Allen, Henry McNeal Tumer, Vernon Jones, 
Benjamin Elijah Mays, Manuel L. Scott and the alike. 

The book is a critical literature offering a well-defined and detailed understanding 
of the Black preaching tradition Airing that period of time. Simmons and Thomas write: 

Detailed and careful attention to the powerful and liberating black 

preaching tradition reveals four classifications that serves as a 

homiletical umbrella: social activist preaching, which provides the 

spiritual, moral and cultural underpinnings for liberation struggles; 

black identity preaching, which seeks to reconstruct blacks’ 


humanity, dignity, and self-esteem; cultural survival preaching, 
which constructs and maintains black culture; and empowerment 
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preaching, which provides an unequivocal message of wealth and 
success through change in consciousness as a liberation strategy.’ 


Through exhaustive research Simmons and Thomas, write that the heartbeat of the 
African American preaching moment had hermeneutical threads of prophetic overtones. 

In Valentino Lassiter’s book, Martin Luther King: in the African American 
Preaching Tradition, the author explains that the history of preaching dates to slavery 
making the very nature of slave preaching and evangelizing prophetic. Slave preachers 
were the spiritual oracles of the day, proclaiming fiery messages of liberation and the 
hope of emancipation during the clandestine cloak of night. During the moments of the 
Invisible Institution: 

The spiritual task of the black slave preacher was to correct those 

“lies” of the gospel that had been pressed upon the masses by 

white preachers in missionary slave churches. This included 

justification of slavery and black inferiority and glorifications of 

God’s “pleasure” with the institution of bondage. In addition, it 

was necessary to redirect the catechism lessons that often distorted 

the traditional kerygma of the biblical text in favor of distortions 

that supported the slavery regime. 
The slave preachers had an obligation to speak a liberating word to those who worked the 
fields and bore the weight of the master’s whip in order to transform and free them from 
their captors’ indoctrination. The sermons allowed slaves to envision a God who was not 
removed from human affairs, but like the Holy Spirit, was present and “right-now,” 


executing justice for all God’s children.'” 
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The deeply spirited preaching of the gospel by slave preachers 

reflected this spiritual presence. They recalled African creator gods 

of spiritual justice and made connections with Christian 

insights... The preaching of the slave exhorter presented a spirited 

exercise in existential matters of survival.'*° 
Of the weekly preaching exercise, Lassiter believed slave preachers were keenly aware of 
their prophetic role and responsibility. These prophetic overtones were shared through the 
preached word and the singing of slave spirituals. At its core, the form of expression 
became a form of musical theology conveying resilient hope to those seeking salvation 
and peace. 

This musical theology presented issues of God’s justice, 

redemption ideas, judgment, and basic requirements of humans 

needed to remain in full divine/human fellowship. The very 

striking image of poetry bore witness that a more sovereign and 

merciful being was in full control of their destiny. This served to 

anchor their conviction that the institution of slavery would have 

an abrupt end.'*” 

The practice of musical hermeneutics was an important foundation to kerygmatic justice 
and hope. The preached word, combined with the oral traditions of African American 
theology enhanced and elucidated the impending sermon.” 

Lassiter also explores the preaching rhetoric of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. He 
recounts King’s sermons to compare his preaching formula to that of slave preachers. He 
asserts: 

Much of Martin Luther King Jr.’s oral theology was a rehearsal of 

the historic yearnings for freedom of African Americans during the 

slave experience in this country. The enslavement motif was often 
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a major source of his dialogues regarding a continued drive for 

human equality during the twentieth century. With a strong 

appreciation of history and the struggle for justice in this country, 

he often alluded to the strength and determination of mothers and 

fathers during this time.'”° 
Lassiter identifies Dr. King’s preaching to exemplify a connection with the narrative 
form of preaching that merges themes of love and justice. Lassiter’s research concludes 
that King’s preaching contained three strands of imagination: theological, prophetic and 
ethical. Consider Lassiter’s definition of prophetic imagination that presents an 
appropriate assessment of the prophetic preaching role. “Prophetic imagination offers an 
alternative to the way things simply “are” and the way in which God “intends they should 
be.” Lassiter’s study of King’s preaching rhetoric indicated that his sermons were cut 
from the same fabric used by the slave preacher of the 1600s. Justice, mercy and 
emancipation were themes they had in common. 

Author Kenyatta Gilbert in, The Journey and Promise of African American 
Preaching, details the Africa connections to the African American preaching tradition. 
He writes that, “the obvious place to begin an exploration of the historical origins of 
African American preaching is the African continent. Recognizing first the particular 
influences African culture and American slavery has had on African American cultural 
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communication is critical.”'*’ Gilbert continues by stating: 


Numerous cultural signatures—rhythmic cadence, intoning, 
whooping, measured speech, use of metaphor, word picture, 
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playfulness, gravity—that many contemporary Black preachers 

apply with homiletical imagination emanate from the influence of 

early slaves preachers, and perhaps more so from their precursors, 

the medicine man and conjurers.'” 

The slave preacher, as noted by Gilbert, had specific functions in his or her community. 
The preachers “acted (1) as seers interpreting visions and the significance of events; (2) 
as pastors calling for unity and communal solidarity; and (3) as messianic figures 
provoking the initial stirrings of resentment against oppressors.”'? 

The African American preaching tradition exceeds well beyond the research dates 
of Simmons and Thomas’s work but has a direct and distinct link to the slave experience 
identified in the research of Lassiter and Gilbert. Lassiter and Gilbert’s work does not 
make Simmons and Thomas research an error it simply shows two extensive eras of rich 
preaching lineage tracing far back to Slave Preachers until now. 

It is equally important to note that the preaching rhetoric rendered through the 
oratory of ancestral linage nae interwoven with prophetic overtones via slave preachers. 
Included in the slave preacher’s message was a quest for freedom. Tucked away in their 
messages were the encoded liberated lyrics of slave spirituals. Their rhetoric was one that 
spoke against social, political, economic and religious oppression. This heuristic 
preaching method was proclaimed with the intent to spark a flame of hopeful liberation 
from their oppression. 


AS we move towards a working definition of prophetic preaching, it is clear that 


“in this context prophetic does not refer to speaking prophecies as much as it does to 
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speaking boldly and completely the word of God. Simply stated prophetic preaching is 
true to the spirit and meaning of the biblical text while at the same time speaking 
relevantly and redemptively to the issues, challenges, problems and circumstances of 
daily life.”'** In the book, Preaching from the Prophets, James and Christine Ward give 
their definition of prophetic preaching: 


To exceed far beyond the usual meaning of preaching that 
criticizes social injustice and exhorting people to social action. To 
be sure prophetic preaching includes these things. However, when 
it is seen in its fullness, it is much more than these. It is the 
proclamation of the full gift and demand of God’s grace, as it is 
discerned in the historic pilgrimage of the covenant community.'* 


Philip Wogaman in his book, Speaking Truth in Love writes: 


To be prophetic is not necessarily to be adversarial, or even 
controversial. The word in its Greek form refers to one who speaks 
on behalf of another. In Hebrew tradition, a prophet is one who 
speaks for God. To speak for another is to grasp, first, the mind of 
the other... genuinely prophetic preaching draws people into the 
reality of God in such a way that they cannot any longer be content 
with conventional wisdom and superficial existence.'” 


In John McClure’s book, Preaching Words, prophetic preaching is: 


An imaginative reappropriation of traditional narrative and 
symbols for the purpose of critiquing a dangerous and unjust 
present situation and providing an alternative vision of God’s 
future. 
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Dawn Ottoni- Wilhelm expresses in God’s Word in the World: Prophetic Preaching and 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ: 


In accordance with the prophetic tradition of Israel and the 
ministry of Jesus Christ as recorded in Scripture, prophetic 
preaching may be understood as divinely inspired speech enlivened 
by the Holy Spirit in the gathered community of faith. Prophetic 
preaching proclaims God’s Word from within the Christian 
tradition against all that threatens God’s reconciling intention for 
humanity and for all that creates and sustains a vital and necessary 
ministry of compassion to neighbors near and far. Because it is not 
exclusively either moral exhortation or predictions regarding future 
events, prophetic preaching envisions past, present and future 
concerns within the context of the reign of God realized in Jesus 
Christ and empowered by the Holy Spirit.'*’ 


She also offers three distinctive elements of prophetic preaching: prophetic preaching 
voices God’s passion for others, prophetic preaching proclaims the promises of God and 
prophetic preaching points the way to new possibilities. 

Finally, Leonora Tubbs, offers in Prophetic Preaching a Pastoral Approach, 
develops the framework for prophetic preaching from perspective of pastoral preaching. 
She presents seven hallmarks of prophetic preaching: 


Prophetic preaching is rooted in the biblical witness: both in the 
testimony of the Hebrew prophets of old and in the words and 
deeds of the prophet Jesus of Nazareth. Prophetic preaching is 
countercultural and challenges the status quo. Prophetic preaching 
is concerned with the evils and shortcomings of the present social 
order and is often more focused on corporate and public issues 
than on individual and personal concerns. Prophetic preaching 
requires the preacher to name both what is not of God in the world 
(criticizing) and the new reality God will bring to pass in the future 
(energizing). Prophetic preaching offers hope for a new day to 
come and the promise of liberation to God’s oppressed people. 
Prophetic preaching incites courage in its hearers and empowers 
them to work to change the social order. Prophetic proclamation 
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requires of the preacher a heart that breaks with the things that 
break God’s heart; a passion for justice in the world; the 
imagination, conviction, and courage to speak words from God; 
humility and honesty in the preaching moment; and a strong 
reliance of the presence and power of the Holy Spirit.'* 


All of these definitions of prophetic preaching speak to the nature and essence of 
the art, while noted theologian, Walter Brueggemann, in the classic, The Prophetic 
Imagination, highlights the naunces of prophetic preaching, which he suggest is 
intimately connected with prophetic speech. Brueggemann furnishes the initial insight 
into the nature and function of prophetic Black preaching.'*’ He defines this preaching 
tradition as such: 

The task of the prophetic ministry is to nurture, nourish, and evoke 

a consciousness and perception alternative to the consciousness 

and perception of the dominant culture around us... prophetic 

ministry has to do not primarily with addressing specific public 

crises but with addressing, in season and out of season, the 

dominant crisis that is enduring and resilient, of having our 

alternative vocation co-opted and domesticated. It may be, of 

course, that this enduring crisis manifests itself in any given time 

around concrete issues, but it concerns the enduring crisis that runs 

from concrete issue to concrete issue.’ 

Though Brueggemann highlights prophetic ministry instead of prophetic preaching, their 
functions are the same. In essence, prophetic preaching is preaching that speaks truth to 


the establishment in an effort to create and action and to raise a conscious awareness 


concerning unjust realities. This preaching task creates, taking the title from one of the 
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great sermons by the noted social justice and prophetic preacher, Dr. Jeremiah A. Wright, 
Jr., “the audacity to hope” and offers spaces of comfort that come from the divine 
mandate to “believe, anyhow.”'* Prophetic preaching and ministry aim to raise the 
awareness concerning the concrete issues of human oppression and injustices with the 
intent to foster change. Prophetic preaching is about an active hope in Jesus, plus faith in 
possibility that things will change and the future can be different. The 18" and 19" 
century hymn writer Edward Mote wrote, “My hope is built on nothing less than Jesus' 
blood and righteousness. I dare not trust the sweetest frame, but wholly lean on Jesus' 
name. On Christ the solid rock I stand, all other ground is sinking sand; all other ground 
is sinking sand.” 

Brueggemann concludes that prophetic preaching is to speak a prophetic word of 
criticism.'* This word of criticism addresses the dominant community. However, though 
the prophetic word of criticism is not given to the oppressed they, in return, receive a 
“prophetic word of energy.”'® According to Brueggemann, energy is only given to those 
who are “denied the pseudo-energy and power of the royal consciousness.”'™ In their 
research, Preaching as Prophetic Calling, Roger Alling and David Schlafer suggest that 


this energy only occurs when “the church opens itself to fresh reminders of 
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uncomfortable truths, and to unsettling insights into familiar texts, that it finds prophetic 
energy and direction for addressing needs and challenges.”'® 

Brueggemann asserts that prophetic preaching presents to the hearer a “prophetic 
consciousness” Against the hegemonic powers of “royal consciousness.” In order to have 
a prophetic consciousness, an individual must relinquish their numbness to royal 
consciousness. To this extent, prophetic consciousness cuts through the numbness 
conceming the realities of oppressive oppositions with the intent “to present an 
alternative consciousness that can energize the community to fresh forms of faithfulness 
and vitality.”'® On the other hand, the royal consciousness represents any established 
hegemonic powers. These deeply rooted powers are religious, political, economic, 
cultural and social in nature. Nevertheless, Brueggemann suggests that this idea of “royal 
consciousness leads people to despair about their ability and wherewithal to move toward 


new life.” 


For Brueggemann, prophetic witness is not primarily about 
addressing social or political issues...rather, it is fundamentally 
about calling us as people of God to a radical reorientation of our 
worldview and consciousness so that we see and perceive the 
world as God sees it and have our hearts break over the things that 
break God’s heart. Such preaching is inherently countercultural, 
for God frequently views our social orders and institutions as being 
corrupt and in need of transformation. But it is also helpful, 
because through such proclamation we set before the people of 
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God a new vision of an eschatological reality yet to come—a 
reality God is even now creating in our midst.'* 


How then does one acquire newness of life? Walter Scott Thomas, Sr., pastor of 
New Psalmist Baptist Church in Baltimore, Maryland suggests that it is the responsibility 
of the preacher to prophetically offer remedies, solution to the problem that plague in 
order to receive a new life. So the preacher must perform three functions when going to 
God on behalf of God’s people, before delivering his or her sermon. The preacher must 
“critique the dominant culture, give voice to the people’s pain and develop and present a 
creative response.”’” Through preaching, the preacher offers a cogent assessment 
concerning the climate of the culture and speaks that truth to the listening congregation. 
Once the preacher articulates a rhetoric concerning the dominant culture and offers a 
discourse regarding the pain of the public it is then that the congregation becomes 
enlightened concerning the oppressive tactics of the oppressor. In return transformation 
occurs which provides “steel for the spine of the powerless.”'” 

Prophetic preaching speaks to the fabric of human marginalization from the 
perspective of God‘s justice that will yield hope and transformation to the downtrodden. 
The intent of prophetic preaching is best described by Walter Brueggeman; in his 


discourse, Texts That Linger, Words That Explode: Listening to Prophetic Voice. 


Brueggeman enlightens us concerning the method of prophetic preaching and argues “the 
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prophetic Word is a word of relentless hope.”!”! The highlight of prophetic preaching is 
“to bring to public expression those very hopes and yearnings that have been denied so 
long and suppressed so deeply that we no longer know they are there.”’” This preaching 
had true power and sparked hope to a hopeless people. 

Noted preacher and famed civil right leader, the Rev. Dr. Wyatt Tee Walker 
wrote, “Black preaching has always had a quality of deep Biblicalism. Authentic 
preaching in the folk tradition comes from the Bible.”'” Wright, pastor emeritus of the 
Trinity United Church of Christ in Chicago, Illinois made profound remarks that illustrate 
Walker’s point during a lecture series at Olivet Fellowship Church in Memphis, 
Tennessee. He posited to the worshippers that the Black preacher understood the deep 
struggles of the Bible. Explaining Dr. Jerome Ross’ theories from his book, Born to 
Preach, Wright told an attentive congregation that “the Bible was written under six 
different eras of oppression: Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek and 
Roman.” It was through this tradition that African American preachers used the Bible to 
speak prophetically to the oppressors of the oppressed. These realities brought unity to 
the Black community and the community of faith. Wright then said, ““When a Black 
preacher approaches the Biblical narrative they read the Bible through the lenses of their 


oppression.” 
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Dr. J. Alfred Smith Sr., former president of the Progressive National Baptist 
Convention and pastor emeritus of Allen Temple Baptist Church in Oakland, California 
he concurred with Walker and Wright’s analysis. Dr. Smith said, “prophetic preaching 
not only speaks to the oppressors,” it “speaks to the oppressive scriptures that oppress the 
people.” Smith said, “Blacks, particularly preachers, approached the Biblical narrative 
with oppressive lenses but oftentimes they failed to speak prophetically to those 
oppressive realties within the scriptures.” 

Therefore, prophetic preaching is shaped through a social-scientific criticism. The 
phrase is lifted from Norman Gottwald who suggested the preachers see “texts as 
ideological statements evoked by and evoking specific forms of social action and policy, 
social authorization and social criticism.”'” So it remains the responsibility of the 
preacher to critically approach scripture with a social-scientific hermeneutic. Rev. Dr. 
Marvin McMickle, who pastored the historic Antioch Baptist Church in Cleveland, Ohio 
and is now president of Colgate Rochester Crozer Divinity School in Rochester, New 
York, highlights the importance in, Living Water for Thirsty Souls, by suggesting “the 
spiritual health and development of the people of God depends upon our paying attention 
to this literary genre because only when the church is confronted by the passion and 
urgency of prophetic preaching can we be sure that the wider dimensions of the gospel 
are not being obscured.”'” Ultimately it is the preachers’ responsibility to raise their 


voices against the established powers (albeit socially, personally, economically, 
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politically, religiously and educationally) that plague people regardless of race, class, 
ethnicity, gender or religious belief. 

Prophetic preaching grants listeners a resilient hope in the form of liberation 
hermeneutic called prophetic consciousness. According to McMickle, “prophetic 
consciousness invokes and evokes the oppressed to an alternative consciousness that 
energizes the community to fresh forms of faithfulness and validity. It leads the people to 
engagement in the promises of newness that is at work in our history with God.’”'”® 
McMickle says, the underlining principle of prophetic preaching is newness. Newness 
offers the oppressed an inspired consciousness to move past their level of tolerance. 

Therefore, this liberation hermeneutic allows the oppressed to articulate what 
Paulo Freire suggests in his book, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, as naming their reality. 
This is important because individuals are “thwarted by injustice, exploitation, oppression, 
and the violence of the oppressors; it is affirmed by the yeaming of the oppressed for 
freedom and justice, and by their struggle to recover their lost humanity.”'” In a real 
sense, individuals have been dwarfed by their oppressive realities. To make matters 
worse they have capitulated to the identity of their oppressors. They,” instead of striving 
for liberation, tend themselves to become oppressors, or “sub-oppressors.” The very 
structure of their thought has been sniditoned by the contradictions of the concrete, 


existential situation by which they were shaped.”!”* 
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Kenyatta Gilbert adds to Paulo Freire thoughts suggesting that it is essential for 
the oppressed to locate their own voice by naming their own reality; “when oppressed 
people do not find their own voice to name their own reality, they name the oppressor’s 
reality as their own and contribute to and redouble their own oppression.”’” Simply put, 
to triumph subjugation, people must recognize its causes, so through transforming action 
they can create a new situation—one that makes possible the pursuit of a fuller 
humanity.'*° According to Gilbert, in Pedagogy of the Oppressed, “Prophetic Black 
preaching connects the speech act with prophetic actions as concrete praxis to help 
people freely participate in naming their reality.” 

For clergy to understand the necessity to speak prophetically is of the utmost 
importance. There is a sense of urgency now, for the rights of the disenfranchised still 
need vices to proclaim that their plight will not be forgotten and that Jesus came, not only 
to heal but to see justice meted out. For the African American pulpit to return to the 
mantra of prophetic preaching is imperative. Every African American pastor should be 
declaring from their pulpits, on a weekly basis, the ills that lurk and the dangers that 
haunt little black boys and girls. Every Black preacher should inform their parishioners 


about the issues affecting the community and offer workable solutions. That is what the 


prophets of old did, Isaiah, Micah and Jeremiah, and that is why Jesus came to save. 
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In Marvin McMickle’s book he examined why the African American pulpit has 
lost its prophetic edge. McMickle writes in, Where Have All the Prophets Gone, that 
prophetic preaching has been eliminated “because too many of those whose responsibility 
it is to raise the issues of justice and righteousness have become distracted and 
preoccupied with other topics and other aspects of ministry.”’” He offers several factors 
that contribute to demise of prophetic preaching. McMickle credits: 

A narrow definition of justice that does not extend beyond abortion 

and same-sex marriage, the emergence of an oxymoron called 

patriot pastors, the focus on praise and worship that does not result 

in any duty and discipleship, and, finally, the vile messages of 

prosperity theology that seem to have overtaken the pulpits and the 

airwaves used by televangelists across this country.'* 

It is McMickle’s belief that prophetic witness in the pulpit has diminished and reduced to 
a mediocre shallow gospel only highlighting hot button issues such as abortion and same- 
sex marriages. Though these two issues are worthy of discussion, but they are not the 
only topics that need to exploration. Prophetic preaching embraces global subjects and is 
greater than those two narrow concerns.'** When pastors reduce their justice messages to 
abortion and same gender loving marriages, the pew hears limited agendas. Christine and 
James Ward in, Preaching form the Prophets write: 

The natural inclination of the Christian community, like all 

religious communities, is to adapt its witness of faith to its most 

immediate human needs. In doing this, the community always runs 


the risk of obscuring the wider dimensions of the gospel, 
particularly the wider implications of God’s demand for 
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righteousness and justice. What is needed, therefore, is preaching 

that recovers the wider dimensions and illuminates the ways in 

which the community obscures them.’® 

McMickle also argues that prophetic preaching has been stifled because of 
growing trend of patriot preaching. Patriot preaching is a “dangerous form of patriotism 
that many of our nation’s preachers have adopted. It is a patriotism that views the policies 
of the political party now in power and an understanding of what constitutes authentic 
Christian faith as being synonymous.” The patriot preacher, then, equates their political 
affiliations to their allegiance to God. McMickle articulates: 

Some have gone after a perverted political philosophy that leads 

them to believe that their vision of America and the reign of God 

on earth are synonymous...This is the pursuit of political power in 

order to transform culture and conduct government in accordance 

with the views and values of a particular religious ideology. '®’ 

There is also a growing tendency for church’s to be centered on the celebration of 
faith through praise and worship and not emphasizing justice issues and righteousness. '* 
Prophetic preaching is missing from the context of ministry. Preachers have become 
driven by quantity—the numbers, tithes and members—that they miss the quality of 


worship and witness. Congregants are “invited into the celebration during worship 


service without any corresponding challenge to live out their faith in an understanding of 
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social injustice.” According to McMickle, the preacher avoids preaching prophetically 
to maintain status within their preaching context and community. The result of prophetic 
avoidance seemed to ensure a steady flow of Sunday-church-going-parishioners and a 
lucrative return from Sunday’s receipts. 

At the end of worship service, however, the congregation must be 

challenged as to how they should live their lives and how they 

should engage their neighbor and the wider society. In other words, 

the problem is not that the people are praising God and lifting holy 

hands in the sanctuary. The problem arises when nothing in the 

service—especially in the sermon—challenges the people to move 

beyond worship to service and self-sacrifice. '” 
Nonetheless, God is challenging us to lift of our hands to the One we serve and to extend 
our hearts to our brothers and sisters. McMickle’s assessment of the African American 
pulpit is on display each Sunday in pulpits across the nation. The hermeneutic of the 
Black church and Black preacher in today’s church experience illustrates the nuances of 
prosperity rhetoric. McMickle highlights three stratums; a focused narrow view of 
justice, patriotism preaching and increased of praise and worship. To some degree these 
three components of the Black Church shape perspective but none like the liberating 
effects of prosperity preaching. 

McMickle says the demise of prophetic preaching is directly related to the 
current, insidious disease of prosperity preaching, which focuses an emotional 
stimulation for financial attainment. For eons there have been several doctrinal and 


theological positions articulated from the pulpit, specifically the African American pulpit. 


The philosophical belief of one “naming and claiming, calling and hauling, dabbing and 
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grabbing their blessing” has been given extensive theological pause and study. The 
exposure of this euphoric optimism is ever present in pulpit ministry. 

This theological approach focuses on a spiritual formula that preys on emotions 
and insists on “the Abundant Life or Good Life” granted by God. Seeking abundant life 
suggests that one searches for happiness not for the enjoyment of life for the pursuit of 
prosperity and wealth. It is during the preaching moment that “prosperity preachers 
provide little if any accurate exegesis of Biblical texts.”'” As a result, scripture is 
butchered and misrepresented and prophets search for profits, which ultimately causes a 
divide between the pulpit and pew. 

Much has been said about the preacher and his or her homiletical voice in the 
pulpit, but there has been limited dialogue about the parishioner in the pew. The pew is 
essential to the rediscovery of the prophetic preaching tradition. The aforementioned have 
caused a major schism between the pulpit and pew affecting the marriage between the 
two. 

In his research titled, Preaching, noted homiletician Fred Craddock offers critique 
from the perspective of the pew. Craddock contends that “listeners are active participants 
in preaching.” During the preaching moment an uncanny level of engagement is 
afforded from the pulpit to the pew. According to Craddock, it is a sacred time that 
should always leave room for pew participation. This participatory act is manifested in 


three statements concerning the nature of preaching: the sermon must be appropriate to 
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the listener, the sermon should proceed and move in a manner, giving listener’s nuggets 
to digest intellectually and a theological action and lastly, sermons should speak for as 
well as to the congregation.’ In her essay “Poetic Persuasion: A Master Class on 
Speaking Truth to Power,” Dr. Teresa Fry Brown writes about the connection between 
the pulpit and pew. 

Preaching is an intimate personal identification with the existential 

situation of the listener. During the act of preaching there is a 

genuine identity of preacher with people’s lives, personal 

involvement, and gut-level emoting. Preaching is communication 

in the concrete, filled with language and images from day-to-day 

details, dynamic, sights, sounds, smells, tastes, texture, and life 

scenes. Preaching revisits the familiar through recognition of the 

frame of reference of listener and identity with the hearer’s 

environment.'” 
During the sermonic discourse, there always has been a working, give and take and call 
and response relationship between the pulpit and pew, and the pastor and his or her 
parishioners. 

Could the lack of substance and the church’s inability to offer an appropriate 
exegetical methods pertaining to the passage(s), parishioner(s) and public, and the refusal 
to speak against issues that plaguing this present age or the increased popularity of 
prosperity preaching, be the reasons the prophetic tradition has diminished in many of our 


churches? Craddock’s perspective outlines the disjunctive role of pulpit and pew and 


McMickle suggests a remedy for this disconnection. 
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Understanding the current climate and crisis of the pulpit ministry, McMickle, 
offers a remedy and method on returning the pulpit to prophetic preaching. McMickle 
suggests there must be “a remnant of prophets for a remnant of people.”!% 

The remnant must stand up and speak out. It is time for the voice 


of prophetic preaching once again to echo across the landscape of 
America. It is time for the pulpits and pews of America’s churches 
once again to consider the implications of saying, “Let justice roll 
down like water and righteousness like an everflowing stream.” 
There has been a remnant of prophetic preachers among us in the 
past...our task in the twenty-first century is to remind ourselves of 


those earlier prophets and the words they spoke and the work they 
accomplished.’ 


A specific definition of the word remnant can be found in Harper's Bible Dictionary. 
Madeleine Miller and J. Lane Miller write that remnant are, “the minority of Israel who 
would survive the calamitous purging of the wicked by God at the time of the exile and 
the scattering of the Jews into Babylon...God will never be left without a witness; there 
will always be a residue of fearless people.”’”* The remnants, those who remain, are 
prophetic preachers who survived the devastation of the preaching task. 

The remnants speak a prophetic message. So in order to rediscover prophetic 
preaching, four factors must be present; kindling the mind, energizing the will, disturbing 


the conscience and stirring the heart.'” In his book, The Making of the Sermon, Robert 


McCracken proposed an appropriate response to these four core principles. 
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To kindlé the mind should be viewed as an approach to a 
controversial sermon on a complex topic or text; fo energize the 
will is to move people beyond the thinking stage and motivate 
them to action in a certain arena; to disturb the conscience is to 
intentionally set before the people the issues of sin, confession, 
repentance and restoration; to stir the heart is designed to lead the 
people in praise and thanksgiving...here is where such themes as 
the love, grace, mercy and glory of God can be addressed.” 


Prophetic preaching assumes the responsibility to move from “kindling the mind to 


energizing the will to disturbing the conscience to stirring the heart.”””' It is the preacher’s 


obligation to make those connections in an effort to, “address what was deemed not of 


God and point persons toward life-changing decisions that meet God’s standards of 


behavior as recorded in the biblical text and as revealed to the preacher.””” These core 


principles are essential to the rediscovery of prophetic speech. Dr. Gardner C. Taylor, an 


elder the tribe of social justice preachers and an iconic figure in the African American 


church, suggests critical ideas pertaining to the prophetic preaching tradition. In Taylor’s 


classic work, How Shall They Preach, he urges preachers: 


To seek and find God’s movement in human affairs and to cry out, 
passionately pointing to where that stirring is discernable though 
scarcely ever indisputable, is the preacher’s task. To hear and to 
suffer deeply with “the still sad music of humanity” and then to 
offer to it the wonderful gospel of healing and wholeness is the 
preacher’ privilege. We are called to listen and to identify the tread 
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of the eternal God’s sovereign purpose, marching in private and 
public affairs of men.”” 


According to Taylor, this is a preacher’s clarion call to raise a prophetic awareness to 
transform a people and nation. The transformation is succinctly detailed in Edward 
Farley’s, Preaching as a Theological Task. Farley urges preachers to move toward a new 
paradigm for preaching. Farley suggests that preachers incorporate a new hermeneutic in 
their preaching so their sermons become a “discourse of redemption.” For Farley, 
redemption was a way of discoursing, meaning a way of speaking, listening, interpreting, 
addressing, remembering, and narrating.” For preaching to become redemptive, clergy 


must change their discourse to a more meaningful style—prophetic preaching. 


Theological Foundation 


Theology is an ancient word encompasses a multiplicity of layers. J. Andrew Kirk 
defines it in the following manner, proposing that: 


Theology is the ‘reflective understanding of our faith.” Presumably 
this idea follows the ancient formula of ‘faith seeking 
understanding’, which implies the desire to think as deeply as 
possible about the reality of one’s belief and its relationship to 
other sources of knowledge about life. Some people stress the 
intellectual nature of theology as ‘rational thought or talk about 
God’ or ‘reasoned discourse about God’. According to this 
concept, theology is a discipline, which helps the trained mind 
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come to a more comprehensive and justified judgment about the 
claims of faith.” 


This hermeneutic of theology is best described when an individual take a critical look at 
the nuances of faith. This desire offers an appropriate intellectual response to the 
framework of an individual’s religious belief(s). Through retrospection the individual can 
delve into a thought provoking dialogue about God. 

Noted Peruvian theologian, Gustavo Gutierrez, concludes that theology is the 
hallmark of faith and that it is larger than an individual. 

Theology is intrinsic to a life of faith seeking to be authentic and 

complete and is, therefore, essential to the common consideration 

of this faith in the ecclesial community... This foundation is not 

merely a jumping-off point, but the soil into which theological 

reflection stubbornly and permanently sinks its roots and from 

which it derives its strength.” 
Gutierrez’s theology serves as the focal point of the community of faith and that theology 
authenticates the ecclesia community. As a result, theology becomes the glue that holds 
together the ecclesia community; hence, this why the faith community has enormous 
strength. Through this reinforced support mechanism, the ecclesia community, the 
dialoguing of and about God is intensified. Therefore, it is through a “critical reflection 


on historical praxis in the light of the World””” that theology is formed. 


As reported by David Ford: 
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Theology has to be ‘self-involving’, ‘world-involving’ and ‘God- 
involving’. God ultimately is the author of theology, the whole of 


nature and culture forms the horizon, and the subject matter ‘has a 


specific concern with the radical transformation of selves’.”” 


To this extent, theology seeks to accomplish a threefold objective; to become self- 
involving, world involving and God-involving. Theology critically assesses the interplay 
of an individual actively engaged in the world and with God. The goal of theology is to 
make sure that the core values are achieved. If these values are not accomplished, one 
cannot receive radical transformation. According to Ford, transformation of the total 
being is the crux of theology. The idea of self-transformation is the essence of theology. 

If the three scholars are correct concerning the notion of theology, how does one 
respond to an entire people who have attempted to find an appropriate reaction to a 
theology in oppressive realities? Through scripture the atrocities of slavery, segregation, 
racism, Jim Crow Laws and lynching were performed and validated. Therefore, the 
notion of Ford’s principle of theology becomes null and void. Simply put, there is as an 
interplay that actively engaged people with each other, the world and with God; but that 
interaction was laced with negative connotations. 

This shaped a new theological quandary for African Americans, particularly 
African American Theologians. They sought a new stratimm to include, self-involving, 
world involving and God-involving. This movement probed the authoritative source 
materials of Christian faith, including scripture, doctrinal traditions, and the Black 


experience, to discern the kerygmatic message for the oppressed, those in theologian 


2087 Andrew Kirk, What is Mission?: Theological Explorations (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
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Howard Thurman’s words, whose “backs were against the wall.””°° These theologians 
asked and answered questions in the vein of: 


What does it mean to be Black in a world that defines Whites as 
human and Blacks as less than human? Is Blackness an unfortunate 
accident of birth that African Americans should be ashamed of? Or 
is Blackness a gift of creation to be affirmed with joy and 
thankfulness? What does it mean to be a Christian, a follower of 
Jesus, in a world that portrays Jesus as a White man and 
Christianity as a European religion?””° 


As Black theologians wrestled with 1960s’ consciousness-raising questions, they knew 
that our Black identities “could not be transcended or ignored but rather had to be 
enthusiastically embraced”*" suggested Cone and Wilmore. 

Theologians began to articulate their religious reflections in a different light 
leading to the birth and development of the term Black Liberation Theology. 


The appearance of black theology on the American scene then is 
due primarily to the failure of white religionists to relate the gospel 
of Jesus to the pain of being black in a racist society. It arises from 
the need of blacks to liberate themselves from white oppressors. 
Black theology is a theology of liberation because it is a theology, 
which arises from an identification with the oppressed blacks in 
America, seeking to interpret the gospel of Jesus in the light of the 
black condition. It believes that the liberation of the black 
community is God’s liberation.” 


This Black Liberation Theology can be traced to three major movements: 


The word “Black” in the phrase was defined by the life and 
teachings of Malcolm X — culturally and politically embodied in 


?°°Iva Carruthers, Frederick Haynes III and Jeremiah Wright Jr, Blow the Trumpet in Zion. 
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the Black Power movement. The term “Theology” was influenced 

by the life and teachings of Martin Luther King Jr. — religiously 

and politically embodied in the Black Church and the civil rights 

movement. The word “liberation” was derived from the past and 

contemporary struggles for political freedom and the biblical story 

of the Exodus, as defined by the Black religious experience in the 

United States.” 

These three major strands give an overview of theological reflections pertaining to God, 
Blackness and freedom. Black scholars sought out to make sense of their relationship 
with God in the midst of oppression. African American scholars intentionally sought to 
develop a sound understanding of God and God’s place in politics and the oppressed. The 
scholars struggled to comprehend their relationship to one of the most oppressive tools 
used for subjugation, the Bible. “Black Liberation Theology, therefore, was created out of 
our struggle to make sense of our tripartite identity: Black, Christian and free.”’"” 

It was during the late 60s that Blacks were able to articulate a God that was far 
removed from their affairs. This did not sit well with Systematic Theologian James Cone. 
Cone studied various white intellectuals and discovered they shared a different story. 
“Black Theology differs in perspective, content, and style from the western theological 
tradition transmitted from Augustine to Barth.””’° Cone declared that the theological 
positions of the westernized theologians could not impact people of color. Simply put, 


\ 
“What could Karl Barth possibly mean for black students who had come from the cotton 


fields of Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, seeking to change the structure of their 
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lives in a society that had defined being black as non-being?’”””"* Cone stated that those 
theologians could not speak to the existential plight African Americans faced because 
they” were not recipients of: 


being beat by the town cop and spending an inordinate length of 
time in a stinking jail, attending “separate but equal” schools, 
going to the balcony when attending a movie, and drinking water 
from a “colored” fountain, refusing to retaliate when called a 
nigger—unless you were prepared to leave town at the precise 
moment of your rebellion or you had no name except your first 
name or “boy”; and if you were past the age of sixty-five, you 
might attain the dubious honor of being called “uncle” or 
“auntie.” 


Cone’s research sought to uncover a way to make the Gospel relevant to the oppressed 
who struggled daily under the burden of the oppressor. Cone developed a resounding 
theology that presents an historical Jesus as a conduit for Blacks who suffer from the 
long-term effects the centuries of disenfranchisement. 

In his book, God of the Oppressed, James Cone expounds upon the thought of 
Black Liberation Theology. 

Black Theology is a theology of and for black people, an 

examination of their stories, tales, and sayings. It is an 

investigation of the mind into the raw materials of our pilgrimage, 

telling the story of “how we got over.” For theology to be black, it 

must reflect upon what it means to be black. Black Theology must 

uncover the structures and forms of the black experience, because 


the categories of interpretation must arise out of the thought forms 
of the black experience itself.”” 
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It is Cone’s position that Black Theology uncovers the Black experience to include trials, 
tragedies and triumphs. Cone defines and defends his viewpoint on theology suggesting 


that Black theology is: 


When black people sing, preach, and tell stories about their 
struggle, one fact is clear: they are not dealing simply with 
themselves. They are talking about another reality, “so high you 
can’t get over him, so low you can’t get under him, so wide you 
can’t get around him.” It is this affirmation of transcendence that 
prevents Black Theology from being reduced merely to cultural 
history of black people. For black people the transcendent reality is 
none other than Jesus Christ, of whom Scripture speaks. The Bible 
is the witness to God’s self-disclosure in Jesus Christ. Thus the 
black experience requires that Scripture be a source of Black 
Theology. For it was Scripture that enabled slaves to affirm a view 
of God that differed radically from that of the slave masters. The 
slave masters’ intention was to present a “Jesus” who would make 
the slave obedient and docile. Jesus was supposed to make black 
people better slaves, that is, faithful servants of white masters. But 
many blacks rejected that view of Jesus not because it contradicted 
their African heritage, but because it contradicted the witness of 
Scripture.” 


Cone precisely articulates his methodology for answering the queries of the African 
American heritage. For Cone, Black Theology is fulfilled through the Black experience, 
scripture and Jesus. The three elements were core factors in the liberative power of God 
that was manifested in the lives of the oppressed. 

In his book, A Black Theology of Liberation, Cone asserts that the source of Black 
Theology holds fast to the Black experience, scripture and Jesus. Cone suggests that the 
Black experience is the first crucial component to the comprehension of Black Theology. 


“There can be no Black Theology that does not take seriously the Black experience — a 
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life of humiliation and suffering.”’”’ The Black experience that Cone defines is an 
interwoven linkage with Black history and Black culture. Cone also deduces the 
reciprocal parallelism of God-talk with Black-talk. 

This means that black theology realizes that it is human beings 

who speak of God, and when those human beings are black, they 

speak of God only in the light of the black experience. It is not that 

black theology denies the importance of God’s revelation in Christ, 

but blacks want to know what Jesus Christ means when they are 

confronted with the brutality of white racism.”” 
This provocative usage of God-talk and Black-talk sought to ask tough questions: 

“What does revelation means when one’s being is engulfed in a 

system of white racism cloaking itself in pious moralities?” “What 

does God mean when a police officer whacks you over the head 

because you are black?” “What does the church mean when white 

churchmen say they need more time to end racism?”””’ 
During God-talk and Black-talk moments, challenging questions were raised to gain an 
appropriate response to the Christological makeup of the incarnated Christ. These 
dialogues were contributing factors to the clarion cry of the Blacks. In essence, through 
the Black experience Blacks attempted to gather a theological framework to infer the 
correlation of their present realities. 

Cone also states that God-talk and Black-talk becomes practical because Black 


theology is biblical theology.” Black theology is traced through the rhetoric of biblical 


discourse. According to Cone, the Bible: 


?2lJames Cone, A Black Theology Of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1990), 23. 
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is an indispensable witness to God’s revelation and is thus a 
primary source for Christian thinking about God...It is indeed the 
biblical witness that says that God is a God of liberation, who 
speaks to the oppressed and abused, and assures them that divine 
righteousness will vindicate their suffering.”” 


Consequently, it is through the interpretation of the Biblical narrative that African 
Americans can see themselves within the spaces of oppression and witness God liberating 
the oppressors. This fundamental philosophy is found throughout scripture, which is a 
theological source because of its power to “renew for us the disclosure of the Holy which 
was the content of the primordial revelation.””° Hence, Cone presupposes that it is 
scripture that displays the meaning of biblical liberation. 

The God who is present today in our midst is the same God who 

was revealed in Jesus Christ as witnessed in the scriptures. By 

reading an account of God’s activity in the world as recorded in 

scripture, it is possible for a community in the twentieth century to 

experience the contemporary work of God in the world. The 

meaning of scripture is not to be found in the words of scripture as 

such but only in its power to point beyond itself to the reality of 

God’s revelation — and in America, that means black liberation. 

Finally, Cone writes that there cannot be theology without Christology. 

Christian theology begins and ends with Jesus Christ... To speak 

of the Christian gospel is to speak of Jesus Christ who is the 

content of its message and without whom Christianity ceases to be. 

Therefore the answer to the question “What is the essence of 

Christianity?” can be given in the two words: Jesus Christ. 7” 


In essence, Jesus Christ is the center of Black theology and all theology. Jesus Christ is 


concealed in the Old Testament and revealed in the New Testament. In Cone’s 
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estimation, the liberator for the oppressed was Jesus Christ, the quintessence of 
liberation. Through the Black experience and scripture, the oppressed are able to face the 
obstacles and fears. because of the redemptive work of Jesus. Per Cone, “Jesus is not a 
human being for all persons; he is a human being for oppressed persons, whose identity is 
made known in and through their liberation.””” It is interesting how Cone shapes Jesus in 
this manner. “The norm of all God-talk which seeks to be Black-talk is the manifestation 
of Jesus as the Black Christ who provides the necessary soul for Black liberation.””” 

James Cone’s philosophical understanding of theology to include the Black 
experience, scripture and Jesus is apparent in the life many Black churches. But it is the 
researcher’s belief that Cone’s work limits Blacks to the three elements. The three 
paradigms were the hallmarks for Blacks in the Civil Rights Era. However, in moving 
forward Cone’s interpretation of Black Liberation Theology places boundaries on the 
relevancy of this theology to speak to this current age. Things have changed, though. In 
these current times, one should approach theology from an anthropological perspective. 
In that, this theological rubric seeks to answer: How does God view humanity and in 
return how shall we view one another? 

James Cone’s work set the stage for his protégée, Dwight Hopkins. Hopkins 
approaches theology from a different perspective than that of his instructor. Hopkins is of 
the opinion that Cone’s understanding of theology from a Black Liberation Theological 
perspective was flawed. “Reducing Black identity to “victim” supplies a flawed 


theological anthropology that lives on in Black liberation theology decades after Cone’s 
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works.””*° This second-generation Black Liberation theologian views theology as 
Theological Anthropology. “Hopkins’s views on anthropology, which provide a 
representative snapshot of the consequences of Cone’s vision and trajectory, reveal the 


outcome of developing a theology that does not begin with God’s condescended 


revealing of himself to human beings in nature as well as in the Scriptures.””*! 


Hopkins explains his thought on Theological Anthropology in, Being Human: 


Race, Culture and Religion. 


Theology is critical reflection about the God-human relationship, 
and anthropology is rational inquiry into an understanding of 
human beings in culture. Black theology then is critical reflection 
about the relationship between black humanity and God in 
culture.... Black theology inquires into the God-black human 
relationship wherever black women and men find themselves. The 
social construction of race has a negative impact on black people 
globally and therefore is a central category in black theology’s 
analysis of the God-human relationship.”” 


The blending of theology and anthropology positions divinity and humanity in proper 
perspective, which allows us to take a theological approach on how humanity should 
perform in culture. Hopkins holds that the ultimate “presuppositions” for a Christian 
theological anthropologist must be rooted in “culture, selves/self, and race.””® “To talk of 


a God and human connection without an analytical framework stabilizing the meanings 
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of culture, self, and race would be like erecting a house on a soft and spurious 


foundation.”*** 

The alarming factor of theological anthropology is that “the human-divine 
dynamic evolves not above materiality or sealed in abstraction but deeply enmeshed in 
the messiness of human-made exigencies.””*’ In accordance to Hopkins, this is the 
purpose of theological anthropology; it seeks to redevelop a method that elevates the 
heaviness of the social exigencies place on the backs of humanity. Through this 
transformation the human and the sacred roads intersect in culture. 

Hopkins offers three foundational premises to theological anthropology: culture, 
selves/self and race. Hopkins’ interpretation of culture was influenced by his 
understanding of Randwedzi Nengwekhulu. Nengwekhulu suggests that culture has three 
dimensions. 

It is (1) “the totality of the results of human labour, i.e. the results 

of material and spiritual wealth created by human labour, culture is 

‘the development of human productive forces.’” Human labor is 

complemented by what Nengwekhulu calls (2) “spiritual culture. 

This includes philosophy, science, ideology, art, literature, 

religion, education, etc... expressed in and through concepts of 

spirit and spirituality.” And these two (human labor and the 

spiritual) are closely tied to (3) ““‘artistic culture’, which is in 

reality the figurative objectification of artistic creativity””** 


Human labor, spirituality and artistic creativity are dimensions that Nengwekhulu said 


were the chief cornerstones of culture. 
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We are shaped through our culture. Culture identifies the inhumane labor and the 
economic exploration placed on the shoulders of the oppressed. Theology is shaped 
through the ascetics of our culture. “Spirit, in Hopkins’s vision, mediates a sense of 


service to those who are on the economic and social peripheries of the world with a sense 


of hyperindividualism.”””’ 


It is also Hopkins fundamental belief that theology is not individual but 
community oriented. “A priority for a community of selves is developed in relation to 
individual selves.””* This communal responsibility is prioritized by the African word 
Ubuntu which means “I am because we are.””” Theology that is community focused 


eradicates the “me-first individualism, a smokescreen for a warped self-focus and 


unethical right to exploit people through maintaining oppressive hierarchy over others.” 


It is through communal relationships that people are liberated from personal and public 


oppressive realities. 


If theology (human comprehension of divine being and acts) tells 
us something about the nature of God, then theological 
anthropology brings insight into God’s intent for humankind (that 
is, the relationship between theos [God] and anthropos [human]). 
If we then make the claim that God ultimately owns that which 
God has created and has gifted these to the human family, then 
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God’s act of giving is a bestowal for communal use and collective 
ownership.”“' 


It is Hopkins fundamental premise that Cone’s position of God-talk and Black-talk is 
defected. According to Hopkins, “if God ultimately owns that which God has created””” 
then the dialogue with God should not be God-talk and Black-talk but “God-talk and 
Human-talk.”””’ 

“Race, the final but not exhaustive required condition of possibility for a 
contemporary doctrine on theological anthropology, has been delved into from an 
assortment of analytic angles.” The underlining principle of race is “localized in the 
United States (through having global implications, given the hegemony of U.S. monopoly 
capitalist empire) means explicitly combining biological or God-given phenotype with 
malleable sociological characteristics.”””” Race for Hopkins, is reflective of “white 
supremacist spirituality” that is pervasive in theology today with only occasional 
expectations.”“° White supremacy has been couched into the fundamental premise of race. 
Since the humankind evolved out of Africa, theological anthropology developed through 


“rational fact” because it underlines the “dangerous but spurious popular and scientific 
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notions about Europe as the land of human origins.””” Therefore, “race is a shifting 


signifier based on cultural contexts and the power defined.” 


In his book, Liberating Black Theology, Anthony Bradley probes Hopkins’ 
thought on Theological Anthropology. It is Bradley’s belief that Hopkins feels strong 
about the affirmation of theology as anthropology. Bradley suggests that for several 
centuries African Americans have been the oppressed in relation to God and the social 
structures of society. He uses Hopkins’s words to suggest that two key factors are still 
prevalent: (1) all whites have methodically sought to dominate blacks, which have 
“produced and continues to replicate an increased impoverishment of black folk 
economically and politically,” and (2) poor blacks are only poor because of structural, 
premeditated oppression.” 

The premeditated perpetual oppression is, in part, associated with 

the Leninist idea that the poor are poor because the wealthy take 

from them. White theological systems not only keep blacks 

oppressed but also provide them with a deficient theological 

system to understand their own experience in light of culture, self 

and race. Full humanity is not achieved as a consequence of union 

with Christ but rather through being a participant in the liberation 


of the poor and working-class people caught in structures and 
conditions of oppression—i.e., solidarity with victims.” 
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This principle of solidarity among victims of oppression is important for the 


philosophical assertion of anthropologist they assume that humanity is the, imago dei*', 


image of God. 
God is the specific spirit of liberation for the earth’s majority (that 
is, working people and the poor, and through them, the remainder 
minority populations of the globe). Co-laboring with God’s spirit, 
liberation becomes a move beyond harmful restrictions on the self 
and the poor. A liberation from harmful restrictions moves the 
poor and the working class into a humanized spiritual realm 
redirected by freedom.” 


Consequently, it is through God’s spirit of liberation that “directs us to live out the image 
of God (imago dei) and to carry out the mission of God (missio dei).””** 

The mission of God can be lived out through those who are made in the image of 
God. Prophetic preaching is significant to understanding theological anthropology. These 
two ideas share an intimate connection; for prophetic preaching attempts to make sense 
of the principles of theological anthropology: culture, selves/self and race. The preaching 
task is performed to offer transformational experience to a people stranded in the 
quagmire of oppression. 

Otis Moss, Jr., pastor emeritus of Mt. Olivet Institutional Baptist in Cleveland, 


Ohio, writes that “the black church and her preaching, which was primarily prophetic 


preaching, became the vehicle of hope in a hopeless world.””** This vehicle of hope was 
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developed through the survival tactics of the Black Church. Moss writes, “The practicing 
religion of the black church is a theology of survival, generally. It is also a carrier of the 
black folk culture. The practicing religion of the white church, with certain exceptions, 
has been American culture and racism. Ours is a theology of hope.””” It is through 
prophetic preaching and an affinity for theological anthropology that hope is manifested 
within the lives of the oppressed. 

How one perceives God is important to the preaching moment. In fact, the 
preacher must be keenly aware of their theological understanding of God in order to 
proclaim the God’s unfathomable riches. If the preacher cannot clearly state his or her 
theological convictions, then the sermonic discourse is ineffective. In the African 
American preaching tradition, it’s important for the oppressed to see God as one who 
meets them in the midst of their needs. 

Ultimately, the preacher is called, “to announce the good news and to spell out its 
implications and to trace its effects in ordinary day-to-day living. But only the preacher 
solidly grounded in theology can begin to fulfill that task.” It is through this 
relationship, of the prophetic preaching tradition coupled with theological anthropology 


that African Americans became recipients of hope. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


It is significant to measure if enough data has been provided to substantiate the 
working thesis of why there has been a decline of the prophetic voice in the African 
American pulpit and what steps need to be taken to regain was has been lost. That is the 
purpose of the methodology section. 

To gain a better understanding of African American preaching and its history, 
focus group sessions were conducted at Macedonia Baptist Church in Baltimore. The 
sessions covered several areas: lectures, preaching and interviews. In these sessions, 
research was gathered, defined and defended as it pertained to the prophetic preaching 
tradition. A qualitative research method was used to measure the effectiveness of the 
sessions. 

The qualitative method is one out of three commonly used techniques for 
research. It seeks to discover an understanding of the social and human problems from 
multiple perspectives, using the natural setting of the participants, which allows the 
researcher to make interpretations about the data collected and using one or more 


strategies of inquiry as a guide for the procedures in the qualitative study.’ In order to 
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triangulate the data collected, a pretest and posttest questionnaires, sermon evaluations 
and exit interviews were administered to the participants. This approach offered a versed 
but valid articulation of this project. 

There are several variables attributing to the project’s analytical formation. The 
first phase consisted of pretest questionnaires. The second phase consisted of lectures that 
underscored theoretical applications. The third phase consisted of sermon listening 
sessions that highlighted this form of preaching. The fourth phase consisted of posttest 
questionnaires. These steps were instrumental in carrying out the methodology principle 


for this project. 
Survey Questionnaires 


The first phase of this project was the administration of the pretest questionnaire. 
The questionnaire was distributed to measure the focus group’s attitude toward the 
central point and focus of the Back Church experience—the sermon, the homily, the 
preaching moment when the pastor speaks to his or her parishioners about their faith, 
their God, their community and their obligation to be good stewards of the Word and 
works. The Likert Scale model of research was used because of its credibility and 
consistency in measuring the data properly. In addition, the Likert Model permitted 
respondents to specify their level of agreement or disagreement on a symmetric scale for 
a cycle of statements. Because of that, respondents were able to affirm their position by 


responding: strongly agree, agree, strongly disagree or disagree. 
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The pretest survey consisted of thirteen questions based on the Likert Scale. The 
questions focused on participants’ general understanding of the preaching moment. The 
main purpose of the questionnaire was to distinguish the respondent’s perception of 
preaching versus prophetic preaching. This questionnaire was administered during the 
month of October 2011. In lieu of bible study, sixty-five parishioners participated in the 
study. Tests and sessions were administered every Wednesday, twice a day, at noon and 
in the evening for eight weeks. At the end of the period, thirty-three people completed the 
study. 

The posttest survey was administered to the same focus group. The posttest 
survey consisted of the same questions as the pretest survey questionnaire. These surveys 
were placed alongside one another to gauge the various responses. In light of this 
thought, if the posttest questions would have changed from the pretest question the 
survey would be rendered inconsistent. Thus, utilizing the same questions eradicated the 


possibility of skewed data. 


Focus Group 


The second phase consisted of an eight-week focus group session, which was 
used to reveal the underling attitudes and belief systems of participants. During the focus 
group session there were lectures series on the prophetic preaching, followed by a 
question and answer session. The lecture notes were a part of theoretical foundations 
section of the dissertation. The lecture topics included: The Biblical Prophet, The Black 


Parish, The Burden of the Preacher and The Bridge to Prophetic Preaching. 
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During the lecture on The Biblical Prophet, Isaiah 61 and Matthew 4 were 
examined and divided into sections on: the Meaning of the Prophet, the Mandate of the 
Prophet, the Manner of the Prophet, the Ministry of the Prophet and the Message of the 
Prophet. During The Black Parish lecture, the Formation of the Black Church, the Faith 
of the Black Church and the Future of the Black Church were the topics discussed. On 
The Burden of the Preacher, the issues of Why the Preacher Preached, How the 
Preacher Preached and To Whom the Preacher Preached, were explored. In the final 
lecture about The Bridge to Prophetic Preaching, Proclamation and Ministry, the 
importance of Understanding our Responsibility, Understanding our Reason and 
Understanding our Role to Prophetic Preaching, Proclamation and Ministry were 


discussed. 
Group Assessment 


The third phase consisted of a group assessment, which included an evaluation. 
and a listening process so participants could hear the prophetic preaching form. The 
central focus of study was to allow participants to have a profound understanding of this 
art of prophetic and social justice ministry. The sermon listening process was a practical 
and holistic approach to allowing those engaged in the study to have a more complete 
understanding about the art of preaching in the African American Church. The focus 
group had the opportunity to listen to my messages as the current pastor of Macedonia 


Baptist Church, Macedonia Baptist Church’s former pastor, Dr. Marvis May and The 
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church’s annual revivalist, Dr. Frederick D. Haynes III of Friendship West Baptist 


Church in Dallas, Texas. 
Exit Interviews 


The fourth phase was reflective of an exit interview. Each question was designed 
to reflect the overall project as well as the projects affects. The exit interview questions 
were tailored only for the researcher’s context associates. These questions were given to 
the context associates in hope that the project finds would offer a proper outcome. Thus 
these questions allowed the context associates a: final opportunity to articulate their 


comprehension of the project. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


There has been an apathetic morale concerning oppressive realties within the 
church and community. Preachers and parishioners have taken a backseat about the 
condition of others. This theological perceptive has shifted the mentality of Christians. 
Therefore the prophetic preaching voice has been muffled. For this cause, this project 
was birth to rediscover and revive this sacred art of preaching. 

To test the hypothesis, lectures were implemented, sermons that highlighted this 
form of preaching were preached and exit interviews were administered. Subsequently, 
the researcher was able to measure the efficiency of this data based upon the participant’s 
response. This project has several major components of research data. The first phases 
consisted of a pretest survey questionnaire which measured how the participants 
understood the purposes and effectiveness of the preaching moment. The second phase 
included lectures that were reflective of the researcher’s core research highlighted in the 
theoretical foundation section. The third phase consisted of sermon listening sessions 
followed by sermon questionnaires. The fourth phase was the implementation of exit 
interview given to the context associates. The final phase was the administering of the 


post test survey questionnaire. 
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On October 5, 2011, the researcher along with context associates me with sixty- 
six persons to discuss their willingness to participate with this project. This session began 
the initial start of the project. The session started with prayer. Following prayer, a full 
explanation of this project was discussed. It was during that moment that copies of the 
projects outline was handed out. The orientation session began by introducing the 
project’s intent to the participants. This was done to familiarize the participants with a 
complete overview of the project, its mission and goals. The researcher explained to the 
participants the mission and goals of the Doctor of Ministry degree program at United 
Theological Seminary. 

The researcher continued by informing the participants of the reasons behind 
implementing the project; he shared with the participants the synergy between the 
ministry context and the researcher. The researcher shared with the group the project 
proposal and fielded any questions. There were no questions at this point. The researcher 
continued in the orientation by informing the participants that all data collected will be 
implemented within the project. 

After the orientation the researcher administered the pretest questionnaire form. 
The pretest consisted of thirteen questions that dealt with the participant’s view of and 
expectation of prophetic preaching. T. he participants were asked to make self-assessments 
on the following thoughts: their understanding about the purpose for the preaching 
moment; preaching should address problems that plague the parishioners, the parish and 
the public; preaching should offer a remedy to the problems of the listener; the preaching 
moment should offer transformation to the listener; I can articulate a working definition 


of Prophetic Preaching; Prophetic Preaching is needed within the pulpit; Preaching 
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should help me see the need for addressing certain areas of my life; the pulpit should be 
the place to articulate the social ills and injustices that affect the public square; prophetic 
preaching should only deal with social oppression and not spiritual oppression; prophetic 
preaching should only deal with spiritual oppression and not social oppression; the Bible 
should be the only source for prophetic preaching; social mediums should be the only 
source for prophetic preaching; and are news outlets important to prophetic preaching. 
The participants were not informed of the researcher’s theory of the prophetic preaching. 
This eliminated the potential for a bias result. Instead individuals were asked to respond 
to the questions to the best of their ability. 

To conclude this phase individuals were asked to partake in a demographics survey. 
This survey allowed the researcher to gauge the background of the participants. The 
demographic survey consisted of seven questions that dealt with the participant’s 
background history. The questions detailed were the participant’s age, marital status, 
gender, membership standing, academic background, gross income and political 
affiliation. The participants were urged to answer each question with honesty. It was also 
shared to the participants that there survey is designed to be private but public 
information. The survey was private in that the participant did not have to disclose their 
name. However, the participants were informed that the data from the demographical 
sketch will be inserted into the final project. 

Sixty-six persons initially expressed their interest in participating in this project. 
The participants who were apart of this project were parishioners of the Macedonia 
Baptist Church. 47 percent of the participants were sixty- five and older, 33 percent of the 


participants were fifty to sixty-four years old, 18 percent were thirty-five to forty-nine 
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years old and 2 percent of the participants were nineteen to thirty- four. 48 percent of the 
participants were married, 18 percent of the participants were widowed, 17 percent of the 
participants were divorced and 17 percent of the participants were single. 76 percent of 
the participants were female and 24 percent of the participants were male. 59 percent of 
the participants have been members for over twenty-six or more years, 11 percent of the 
participants have been members for sixteen to twenty years, 11 percent of the participants 
have been members for eleven to fifteen years, 7 percent of the participants have been 
members for one to five years, 6 percent of the participants have been members for 
sixteen to twenty years and 6 percent of the participants have been members for six to ten 
years. 21 percent of the participants are high school graduates, 21 percent of the 
participants are college graduates, 18 percent of the participants are graduate school 
graduates, 15 percent of the participants have attended college, 14 percent of the 
participants are community college graduates, 8 percent of the participants have not 
completed high school and 3 percent of the participants have not completed grade school. 
35 percent of the participants gross income is between thirty thousand and one dollar to 
fifty thousand dollars, 21 percent of the participants gross income is between fifty 
thousand and one dollar to one hundred thousand dollars, 20 percent of the participants 
gross income is between twenty thousand and one dollar to thirty thousand dollars, 15 
percent of the participants gross income is between zero to twenty thousand dollars and 9 
percent of the participants gross income is one hundred thousand dollars or more. 97 
percent of the participants political affiliation is democrat while 3 percent of the 


participants political affiliation is independent. 
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Focus Group Sessions 


Phase II was the implementation of the eight week lecture series which took the 
place of bible study. This phase was the heartbeat to the project. During this phase the 
focus group session dealt with the theoretical foundations section. The focus group 
members were able to glean nuggets about The Biblical Prophet. During this lecture the 
researcher exegeted the life of Isaiah in Isaiah 6; Isaiah’s definition on the prophetic 
preaching moment in 61:1-3; the birth narrative of Jesus in Matthew 2; and Jesus 
executing the prophetic preaching tradition in Matthew 4. Through these lectures key 
elements were identified through the life of Isaiah and Jesus: the Meaning of the Prophet, 
the Mandate of the Prophet, the Manner of the Prophet, the Ministry of the Prophet and 
the Message of the Prophet. 

The next lecture uncovered The Black Parish. This lecture traced the historicity of 
the black church. During this lecture key factors were identified: the Formation of the 
Black Church, the Faith of the Black Church and the Future of the Black Church. All 
three factors were highlighted in order to offer the listeners with knowledge of the black 
church’s origin, primary functions and her potential. 

The next lecture dealt intensively with the preacher in its totality. This lecture was 


titled The Burden of the Preacher. In this time of reflecting on the preacher, there were 
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several dynamics uncovered: Why the Preacher Preached, How the Preacher Preached 
and Whom the Preacher Preached to. During this lecture the prophetic preaching tradition 
was defined and defended. 

The final lecture was The Bridge to Prophetic Preaching, Proclamation and 
Ministry. In this last lecture the researcher worked to unpack the importance of 
Understanding our Responsibility, Understanding our Reason and Understanding our 
Role to prophetic preaching, proclamation and ministry. This session offered individuals 


a profound understanding of their duty to articulate a prophetic rhetoric. 


Sermons Series 


Phase III was reflective of sermons that highlighted this form of preaching. The 
intended purpose of the sermon series was to offer a homiletic that was laced with a 
textual hermeneutical that sparked a prophetic word. The sermons articulated a rhetoric 
that emphasized social justice issues, personal struggles and communal concerns. These 
sermons provided insight and clarity on how to handle oppressive realities. The 
researcher utilized the expository preaching approach for the preparation and delivery of 
the messages. : 

The aim of the Overcoming What Overcomes You sermon series is to empower 
the congregation through biblical principles and precepts. There were seven sermons 
preached that focused on this theme of preaching. A Message to George Zimmerman; 


Exodus 3:10-11; 4:1-2 and 12, Deliverance from the Pain of your Past; John 8:2-11, 


Resurrecting Dead Hope; Luke 7:11-15, Trapped in the Graveyard and Praying in 
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Opposition; Matthew 6:9-28. Each text emphasized a prophetic hermeneutic that raised a 
profound awareness to oppressive realities. 

To measure the effectiveness of the sermons twenty-seven leaders of Macedonia 
Baptist Church completed a sermon questionnaire form. The church leaders were asked 
to answer the following questions: members clearly understand the call for prophetic 
preaching; members know the difference between prophetic preaching and prosperity 
preaching; members understand their role and responsibility to the local community; 
members are ready to revive the churches call to prophetic ministry; members sense a call 
to speak truth to the oppressive realties of others; a prophetic preaching hermeneutic is 
needed to liberate an oppressed individual; and the church should have a social 


consciousness. 
Exit Interviews 


Phase IV was the exit interview. This interview was given only to the context 
associates. The researcher’s use of this qualitative research method was to further analyze 
the response data and to provide a clearer understanding of contexts associate’s joumney 
during this project. It was expressed ne associates that they remain candid as possible. 
The ten question exit interview was organized to address the overall project as well as the 
projects affects. These questions were given to the context associates in hope that the 
project finds would offer a proper outcome. Thus these questions allowed the context 
associates a final opportunity to articulate their comprehension of the project. The context 


associates were asked to respond to the following questions: do you feel the bible study 
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lectures influenced the participants to become a more social conscious church; do you 
believe as a result of the study members understood the projects purpose; do you think 
the congregation realized their role and responsibility to the local community; do you feel 
the congregation understands that prophetic preaching is a call to action which stirs up 
change in an individual life; do you believe the congregation understands that prophetic 
preaching shifts the culture of one’s consciousness and births transformation; do you 
thing the congregation understands that outreach ministry advances the prophetic agenda; 
do you feel our congregation understands that prophetic ministry causes us to move from 
apathy to action; do you believe our congregation understands that the church is a place 
of empowerment and transformation; do you think the pulpit of Macedonia has revived 
her prophetic voice during the preaching moment and do you feel the congregation is 
ready to demonstrate the essence of prophetic ministry which is shown through 


transformative ministry? 
The Results of the Pretest and Post Survey 


At the conclusion of the eight week sessions the posttest questionnaires were 
disseminated to thirty-three focus group participants. Due to the overwhelming events on 
the church calendar the focus group numbers dropped tremendously. The recorded results 
were placed in juxtaposition with the collected pretest questionnaire. The pretest and 
posttest questionnaires were compared to determine the growth and improvement in the 


focus group understanding of the project. 


Ol: 
PRE: 


POST: 


Q2: 


PRE: 


POST: 


QO3: 
PRE: 


POST: 


O4: 


PRE: 


POST: 


OS: 
PRE: 


POST: 
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I have a clear understanding about the purpose for the preaching moment. 


37 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 63 precent agreed 


42 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 58 percent agreed 


Preaching should address problems that plague the parishioners, the 
parish and the public. 
44 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 56 percent agreed 


70 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 30 percent agreed 


Preaching should offer a remedy to the problems of the listener. 


35 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 65 percent agreed. 


53 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 47 percent agreed. 


Through the preaching moment transformation should manifest itself to 


the listener. 


35 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 65 percent agreed. 


52 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 48 percent agreed. 


I can articulate a working definition of Prophetic Preaching. 


36 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 64 percent agreed. 


24 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 19 percent agreed. 
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Q6: Prophetic Preaching is needed within the pulpit. 
PRE: 34 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 66 percent agreed. 


POST: 45 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 55 percent agreed. 


Q7: Preaching should help me see the need for addressing certain areas of my 
life. 
PRE: 57 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 43 percent agreed. 


POST: 72 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 28 percent agreed. 


Q8: = The pulpit should be the place to articulate the social ills and injustices 
that affect the public square. 
PRE: 29 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 71 percent agreed. 


POST: 43 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 57 percent agreed. 


Q9: Should prophetic preaching only deal with social oppression and not 
spiritual oppression? 
PRE: 67 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 33 percent agreed. 


POST: 100 percent of the respondents agreed. 


Q10: Should prophetic preaching only deal with spiritual oppression and not 
social oppression? 
PRE: 100 percent of the respondents agreed. 


POST: 33 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 67 percent agreed. 
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QI1: Should the Bible be the only source for prophetic preaching? 
PRE: 31 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 69 percent agreed. 


POST: 11 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 89 percent agreed. 


Q12: Should social mediums be the only source for prophetic preaching? 
PRE: 100 percent of the respondents agreed. 


POST: There were no respondents to respond. 


Q13: Are news outlets important to prophetic preaching (i.e. CNN, Fox News, 
and Baltimore Sun, etc)? 
PRE: 15 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 85 percent agreed. 


POST: 23 percent of the respondents strongly agreed while 77 percent agreed. 


The data suggests notable positive change in the cumulative responses of the 
questions with the exceptions of questions 5, 9, 11 and 12. At first glance questions 5, 9, 
11, and 12 could be analyzed as negative reactions until the details of the questions are 
analyzed. Question Five measures the ability to articulate and define prophetic preaching 
in a fashionable manner. Though it would appear that the focus group participants should 
be able to articulate a working definition of prophetic preaching many were not able to. 
Though this question was slightly lower than the pretest response group participants 
understands the definition of prophetic preaching. 

Questions Nine and Eleven also have a lowered response. Question number nine 


addressed the respondent’s understanding of prophetic preaching only addressing social 
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oppression and not spiritual oppression and question number eleven addressed the 
respondent’s belief that the Bible should be the only source for prophetic preaching. It 
was the researchers hope that once the data from the posttest was collected these two 
questions had a lowered response. The researcher anticipated a slightly lowered response 
because during the focus group lectures he articulated to the participants that prophetic 
preaching should address more than social oppression. This was the same for the bible; 
the researcher urged the participants that prophetic preaching should not only deal with 
biblical source but other mediums as well. Therefore, the researcher knew that question 
number Twelve would have the similar response as of question number Eleven. 

The fundamental premise of this project maintains that Macedonia Baptist Church 
understood the importance to rediscover and revive the art form of prophetic preaching. 
Comparing the pretest to the posttest self-assessments, though there was a significant 
decrease in participation the results of the posttest still warranted an indication of 
personal understanding of the overall theme of prophetic preaching. The pretest and 
posttest questionnaire was a qualitative study that looked at the statistical correlation 
between the respondents pre-understanding and post-understanding of the projects thesis. 
The pretest and posttest data suggested a strong relationship existing with the 
respondent’s knowledge and eagerness to revive this muffle voice though the art of 


preaching from the pulpit and the practice of ministry from the pew. 
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The Results of the Sermon Series 


The Overcoming What Overcomes You sermon series allowed the church leaders 
to assess whether or not the sermons were compliant to the tone of the project. Church 
leaders were able to evaluate and comment on the sermons in a constructive way. The 
church leaders consisted of twenty- seven individuals who occupied the title of deacon, 
deaconess, minister and trustee. The church leaders were gathered after the sermon series 
and asked together the aforementioned sermon evaluation questions; the results of the 
data suggest that: 100 percent of the leaders felt that members clearly understood the call 
for prophetic preaching; 96 percent of the leaders felt that members knew the difference 
between prophetic preaching and prosperity preaching while 4 percent disagreed; 100 
percent of the leaders felt that members understand their role and responsibility to the 
local community; 93 percent of the leaders felt that members are ready to revive the 
church’s call to prophetic ministry while 7 percent disagreed; 74 percent of the leaders 
felt that members sense a call to speak truth to the oppressive realities of others while 26 
percent disagreed; 96 percent of the leaders felt that a prophetic preaching hermeneutic is 
needed to liberate an oppressed individual while 4 percent disagreed and 100 percent of 
the leaders felt that the church should have a social consciousness. 

During the sermon evaluation session the researcher discovered a significant 
agreement amongst the core leaders in regards to the prophetic preaching moment. While 
dialoguing with the leaders they affirmed the need for articulating a relevant hermeneutic 
that was laced with prophetic overtones. One leader stated, “the church has reaffirmed 


her mission as a prophetic resident within the community.” As the dialogue ensued 
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another leader acknowledged “throughout the sermon series members were reinvigorate 
and has been compel to move from compliancy to action.” As a result of this sermon 
evaluation segment, leaders were challenged to spring forward with prophetic awareness 
and action. This evaluation provided additional insight for assimilating a restoration in 
the preaching moment as well as the institution of ministry models that highlight a 


prophetic mantra. 


The Results of the Exit Interviews 


After the completion of the project the context associates had the opportunity to 
evaluate the project in its entirety. The contexts associates shared an unbiased 
interpretation of the research project. The results of the exit interviews are: 100 percent of 
the context associates felt that the bible study lectures influenced the participants to 
become a more social conscious church; 100 percent of the context associates felt that the 
because of the study members understood the projects purpose; 100 percent of the 
context associates felt that the congregation realized their role and responsibility to the 
local community; 100 percent of the context associates felt that the congregation 
understood that prophetic preaching is a call to action that stirs up change in an individual 
life; 100 percent of the context associates felt that the congregation understood that 
prophetic preaching shifts the culture of one’s consciousness and births transformation; 
87.5 percent of the context associates felt that the congregation understood that outreach 
ministry advances the prophetic agenda while 12.5 percent disagreed; 100 percent of the 
context associates felt that the congregation understands that prophetic ministry cause us 


to move from apathy to action; 100 percent of the context associates felt that the 
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congregation understands that the church is a place of empowerment and transformation; 
100 percent of the context associates felt that the pulpit of Macedonia has revived her 
prophetic voice during the preaching moment and 87.5 percent of the context associates 
felt that the congregation is ready to demonstrate the essence of prophetic ministry that is 
shown through transformative ministry? 

After measuring the data collected the researcher concludes that the context 
associates are convinced that this project has sparked some internal changes within the 
hearts of the parishioners of Macedonia Baptist Church and within her pulpit. It is 
through these finds that the contest associates believe that through the preaching ministry 
the prophetic voice has been revived. The context associates have deduced that the 
prophetic preaching moment is central to the transformation of an individual, institution 
and community. Hence, it is because of the preached word that the church empowers the 
community through prophetic ministry. Through the data retrieved the context associates 
concurs that the church’s prophetic voice has been silent for too long. Thus it is time for 
the church to move from apathy to action. Based on this outcome, it has reinforced the 
researcher’s conviction that the pulpit and pew of Macedonia Baptist Church will finally 
begin to revive the principles of her mission and that is to be a prophetic platform through 


preaching and practical ministry. 


Data Validity Analysis 


According John W. Creswell, “The process of data analysis involves making 


sense out of text and image data. It involves preparing the data for analysis, conducting 
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different analyses, moving deeper and deeper into understanding the data (some 
qualitative researchers like to think of this as peeling back the layers of an onion), 
representing the data, and making an interpretation of the larger meaning of the data.”’ To 
confirm the legitimacy of the statistics gathered the researcher selected three sources; a 
pretest and posttest questionnaire, sermon questionnaire and an exit interview to insure 
that the data collected offers substantial evidence that supports the data conclusions. 

On February 13, 2012, data from both sermon questionnaire and exit interviews 
were collected and added to the data from the pre and posttest questionnaire. That raw 
data was copied, and three out of six randomly selected congregants were given the 
pre/posttest questionnaires, sermon questionnaires or exit interview data to interpret. This 
method allowed each observer to interpret a different recorded data. Though these 
individuals were randomly selected they were preselected by the researcher. They were 
randomly selected because the researcher did not want a bias result. However, they were 
preselected because many had either an advanced academic degree or extensive 
experience in research methodology. 

The observer’s task was to take the data given and highlight the underlining 
theme or themes of the data. After the observers completed their interpretation process 
the context associates assembled ont uesday February 28, 2012. The premise for meeting 
was to identify if the results and interpretation of the data from the selected congregants 
confirmed the researcher’s theory. As the context associates viewed the results from the 


observers the associates were able to identify the emerging themes reported. The 


‘John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Thousand Oakes, CA: SAGE Publications, Inc., 2009), 183. 
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underlining themes resulting from the observer’s were, the prophetic voice has been 
muffled during the preaching moment, prophetic preaching is a call to action which stirs 
up change in an individual's life, the church is ready to demonstrate the essence of 
prophetic ministry and the church should have a social consciousness. 

The key themes emerged from the data of the pre and posttest questionnaire, the 
sermon questionnaire and the exit interviews indentified that the prophetic voice of 
Macedonia has been muffled within the preaching moment, the church should articulate a 
social consciousness and the church is ready to demonstrate the essence of prophetic 
ministry. Observer one highlighted in the pre and posttest questionnaire that the 
underlining theme that demonstrated significant increase was (question 8) the pulpit 
should be the place to articulate the social ills and injustice that affect the public square. 
According to that particular observer the pulpit has not been fulfilling that underlining 
theme. Observer two highlighted in the sermon questionnaire that the underlining theme 
that was prevalent was the church should have a social consciousness (question 7). 
According to that particular observer the church has become silent to the social 
upheavals. The final observer highlighted in the exit interviews that there were two 
underlining theme that registered for them. These two themes were prophetic preaching is 
a call to action that stirs up change in an individual’s life (question 4) and the prophetic 
preaching voice of Macedonia was muffled during the preached moment (question 9). 
The context associates determined the data showed a positive change because of the 
eight- week lectures and because of the sermon series. These four themes identified 
reflect the main recurring themes amongst the context members and context associates’ 


evaluation of the data and supports these impressions as vital to life of the pulpit ministry 
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of Macedonia. Hence this confirms the hypothesis of the researcher and in order to 
position the church as the prophetic voice of the church and community there must be a 


restoration to her witness. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


This project was designed to investigate the prophetic preaching voice of 
Macedonia Baptist Church of Baltimore City. The data reflected that the project 
accomplished the goal of working to revive the muffled prophetic voice within her pulpit. 
While the project was successful, the researcher leaned many things during the course of 
this project, both from participant feedback and researcher observation. These 
observations caused the researcher to detect where improvements in the model could be 
made. 

During the implementation of the project the researcher was confronted with 
some limitations. The first limitation was that the researcher had sixty-five persons who 
showed up for the initial sign up date for the project. After the researcher met with the 
participants and shared the details of the process on the next session there were thirty- 
three numbers participants. The researcher could only assume why the numbers dropped 
tremendously. There was no substantial evidence to his assumptions. However the 
researcher felt, for the sake of future duplication, that the focus group should be only with 
a small intimate number between thirty and less. 

The second limitation was the overall interpretation of the survey questions. Many 


of the researcher’s members who only had a lower academic background expressed great 
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difficulty understanding the questions. The researcher assumed that the members would 
be able to follow the dialogue but their low academic background hindered them from 
engaging and following the lectures; this slowed the lecture up considerably. In the 
future, simpler questions would create a less pressured environment for the participants. 
The researcher also recommends consideration of the demographical sketch when 
developing the questions. 

Another limitation transpired because the researcher had two separate focus 
groups. At the onset the focus group participants were excited about the program but it 
appeared as if the excitement diminished. During noon on Wednesday the senior’s 
ministry participated in the project and during the evening others participated. The 
researcher discovered that the noon day sessions had better attention span and offered 
more dialogue. However the evening class was less alert, offered minimum dialogue and 
the numbers continued to decrease. It was the researcher’s belief that the time of the day 
contributed to the responses and attendance. Though the researcher continued with the 
two groups in the future he intends on continuing the analytical aspect of the project to 
understand the overall perceptive of both groups. Thus, it is strongly recommended by 
the researcher that if this project is replicated that there should only be one group 
considered. 

The researcher admits that in the heart of his project at Mount Vernon Baptist 
Church-Westwood in Memphis Tennessee God called him to Macedonia Baptist Church 
in Baltimore Maryland. At Mount Vernon Baptist Church the researcher established 
context associates whom assisted him with the project. During the time the researcher 


became engaged with the focus group members he transitioned. This caused the 
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researcher to eliminate the findings at Mount Vernon Baptist Church and start the project 
afresh at Macedonia Baptist Church. It was through the providential will of God that this 
project became interchangeable. Therefore, the researcher was able to utilize the same 
project in.a different context. 

As the researcher transitioned completely to Baltimore he sensed an apathetic 
attitude towards the concerns of others and the community. Thus, the researcher began to 
work to discover the reason for the apathy within the pulpit and parish. As time progress 
the researcher, noticed that in a larger sense, the church was disconnected from the 
community. After study the researcher discovered that there the pulpit of Macedonia was 
vacant for more than four years. This vacancy was due to the untimely death of the 
former pastor. When the pastor died the prophetic voice died with him. For this cause, the 
prophetic voice in the preaching moment and through practical ministry was muffled. 
Therefore, this project was designed to rediscover the role and responsibility of this 
voiceless preaching tradition. 

Through investigating the historical anatomy of the church the researcher 
discovered that Macedonia was firmly saturated with prophetic principles. This was the 
identity of the church and her pulpit. Thus, the researcher observed that this project 
sparked an enthusiasm within the congregants to return back to the prophetic witness that 
Macedonia once was. This eagerness was displayed through the focus group members 
who attended the lectures, church leaders who evaluated sermons and context associates 
who walked with the researcher. The researcher noticed that the climate and culture of 
Macedonia Baptist Church began to change drastically for the better; there is a visible 


and vocal change in her witness. 
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The time vested in this project has been an affirmation of God’s promise, and 
God’s presence. It has been a journey that also reaffirmed the preacher’s identity as well 
as the identity of the parish. As pastor, the researcher witnessed the transformation power 
of God manifested throughout Macedonia Baptist Church. It manifested whenever 
parishioners voiced a concern about the plight of their community and other affairs that 
plagued the community. Though individuals voiced their concerns they did not lie 
dormant. The congregants passion for performing prophetic ministry birth a desire to 
cook and serve food for the homeless and purchase and pass out blankets to the homeless. 
Through this project ministries were discovered and revived; ministries like Social 
Welfare Club, Social Action Committee, Political Action Committee and etc. 

The researcher recognizes that during this project he received transformation. He 
was able to clarify his personal mission juxtapose to his ministerial mission. This project 
caused him to revisit and rewrite his personal and ministerial missional statement. This 
project compelled the researcher to expand his personal ministry through prophetic 
ministry and strengthen his preaching ministry with a consistent prophetic rhetoric. 

The researcher was challenged by God to revisit Macedonia Baptist Church’s 
vision and mission statement. Revisiting the mission and vision statement caused 
ministry leaders to discern what the church’s core values were. The intention connected 
to the revisiting the church’s mission and vision stated was to ensure that the church is 
exemplifying their prophetic witness. Thus, this caused ministry leaders to understand 
that prophetic preaching, proclamation and ministry is a lifelong commitment of speaking 


truth to the oppressive realties that plague the people. 
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This project has offered immense spiritual growth for the researcher and for the 
church. The two have been able to see and understand God’s call for the church. It is. 
through this project that the ecclesia community understood that God’s message is laced 
with a prophetic rhetoric. Therefore it is incumbent upon the preacher to speak against 
the injustices of the people and in retum congregants perform authentic prophetic 
ministry. This project has made the members of Macedonia more sensitive to the 
concerns of other congregants and the community. Consequently, the researcher will 
have to continue to offer relevant ministries that address the needs of the church and 
community; the researcher must continue to hone his prophetic voice so that others may 
be able to see a picturesque view of the oppressors and he must continue to articulate to 


the church about the importance of prophetic ministry. 
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September 25, 2011 


Members of Macedonia Baptist Church 


Dear Members: 


I greet you in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. This letter is a formal request for 
your participation and acknowledgement of your support and prayers as your pastor 
purses the Doctor of Ministry degree at United Theological Seminary. My project focus 
is: A Call to Prophetic Preaching: Rediscovering the Role and Responsibility of the 
African American Prophetic Preaching Tradition. Over the next 3 months, in lieu of bible 
study, we will discuss the Historical, Biblical and Theological factors as it pertains to this 
thesis. 

Commencing on Wednesday, October 5, 2011 at 7:00 p.m. we will have a short 
kickoff. We will meet for to sign up and discuss the objectives for this project. On the 
following Wednesday we will began our dialogue. No particular skill set is required, 
other than your faithful attendance for the next weeks. Your consideration and 


cooperation is needed to support this effort. 
\ 


In His Service, 


Reverend Darron McKinney, M.Div. 
Pastor 
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Project Participants’ Background Information 


. What is your age group? 


21018 50-64 
19-34 65+ 
35-49 


. What is your marital status? 


___ Single _____ Separated 
Married ____ Widowed 
Divorced 


. What is your gender? 
Female 


Male 


. Howmany years have you been a member at Macedonia Baptist Church? 


___ 1-5 years _____ 16-20 years 
___ 6-10 years ____ 21-25 years 
____ 11-15 years = 26r 
. What is your educational level/background? 
____ Grade School Graduate ____ College Attendant 
____ High School Student ____ College Graduate 


____ High School Graduate 
___ Community College 


What is your Gross Income? 
____ $0- $20,000 
_____ $20,001- $30,000 
_____ $30,001- $50,000 


. What is your Political Affiliation? 


Democrat 
Independent 
____ Republican 


Graduate School 


____ $50,001- $ 100,000 
$100,000 + 
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United Theological Seminary 


D. Min. Project / Prophetic Preaching 


Wednesdays 
(12:00pm — 1:15pm) 


(7:00pm — 8:15pm) 


PROJECT / COURSE SYLLABUS 
Project Topic 
“A Call to Prophetic Preaching: Rediscovering the Role and Responsibility of the African 


American Prophetic Preaching Tradition” 


Project Description 


This project is a basic study of prophetic preaching and its implications on the 
black church. Since its conception the African American pulpit has always been the 
platform to articulate the social ills and injustices that plaque the people. This method of 
“speaking truth to power” is firmly saturated in prophetic preaching. It is my contention 
that the prophetic preaching Medica aes it foundations firmly rooted within the biblical 


context of scripture. 


Lectures, discussions, audiovisual presentations, and workshops will comprise the 


8 week sessions. 


£55 


Project Objectives 


It is apparent that the African American pulpit has shifted away from its prophetic 
proclamation. Therefore, the challenge to redefine the functional principle of the pulpit 
ministry is ever before the clergy; particularly in the African American context. The 
purpose of this project is to rediscover the role and responsibility of the African 
American preaching tradition. 

Throughout this project the researcher will deal with the biblical, historical and 
theological demand for prophetic preaching. This project will also discover: Where has 
the African American preaching tradition gone? Why has it gone there? How can the 
African American pulpit get back to its initial thrust? What is the pulpits impact upon the 
pew? These factors are important in order to revitalize this hidden sacred art of 
preaching. 

This project is focused on the context of Macedonia Baptist Church of Baltimore 
City. Macedonia has a rich heritage and legacy within the community of Baltimore; 
particularly the preaching tradition. It was within her pulpit that the prophetic witness 
was articulated with clarity. It is the researcher’s goal and objective to rejuvenate this 


method of preachment. 


Project Overview 


The researcher’s chief concern is the muffled voice of the African American 
pulpit. Due to its muffled voice the African American preacher has adopted a slanted 
perspective on its witness. This project devotes special attention to the Biblical, Historical 


and Theological underpinnings as it pertains to prophetic preaching. Utilizing these 
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methods of research will allow Macedonia to understand the marriage of pulpit and pew 


from a different light. Through the understanding of the prophetic preaching tradition 


parishioners will be compelled to live a life liberated from spiritual, social and personal 


oppression. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Project Requirement 


Faithful and prompt attendance to all sessions. 


Participants will complete the following handouts: 


a) Project Participants’ Background Information. 

b) Pre Survey Evaluation. 

c) Post Survey Evaluation. 
Participants will be expected to watch, listen, and evaluate one (1) televangelist to 
distinguish between Prophetic Preaching and Prosperity (Gospel) Preaching. 
Televangelists such as Creflo Dollar, Fred Price, Benny Hinn, Paula White, Joel 
Osteen, Leroy Thompson, T. D. Jakes, etc.) 


Participants are expected to actively participate in discussions. 


Sessions Schedule 

Week 1 — The Biblical Prophet: Isaiah 
Isaiah 6:1-13 and Isaiah 61:1-3 

Week 2 — The Biblical Prophet: Jesus 
Luke 2 and Luke 4:16-21 

Week 3 — The Black Parish- I 

Week 4 — The Black Parish- II 

Week 5 — The Burden of the Preacher- I 


Week 6 — The Burden of the Preacher- II 
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Week 7 — The Bridge to Prophetic Preaching, Proclamation and Ministry- I 


Week 8 — The Bridge to Prophetic Preaching, Proclamation and Ministry- I] 


Reading List 


Ahlgrim, Ryan. Not as the Scribes: Jesus as a Model for Prophetic Preaching. 
Scottdale: Herald Press, 2002. 


Ryan Ahlgrim details the specific didactical naunces of Jesus’ preaching 
ministry in his book Not as the Scribes: Jesus as a Model for Prophetic 
Preaching. It is Alhrgim’s belief that Jesus preaching ministry was prophetic in 
nature. Jesus’ prophetic preaching task evokes the thought of transformation of 
the mind and spirit. In his research he underscores the form and mode of Jesus’ 
prophetic preaching ministry. Through these methods of study the reader is able 
to take an approach to Jesus’ ministry as one of prophetic utterances in word and 


works. 


Blenkinsopp, Jospeh. Isaiah 56-66. New York: DoubleDay, 2003. 
Blenkinsopp’s research is important to the researcher because he digs 
intensively to position Isaiah as to be the speaker of Isaiah 61. He refutes other 
scholar’s position of Jesus being the Servant of the Messiah that was being 
referenced to in Isaiah 61. However he argues that Isaiah is a prophetic leader 
within the community and thus he is in fact the speaker of the text. It is 
Blenkinsopp’s opinion that Jesus could not have been the speaker let alone the 


servant of the text because this assertion would bring faulty allegation to Jesus’ 
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birth narrative in the New Testament gospels. Therefore according to Blenkinsopp 


Isaiah is not the servant messiah but a servant of the messiah. 


Stronstad, Roger. The Prophethood of All Believers. New York: Sheffield 
Academic, 2003. | 
Roger Stronstad’s research highlights the prophetic calling on Jesus’ life. 
According to Stronstad, this prophetic dispensation was given at Jesus’ birth. 
Stronstad probes theological significance to suggest that Jesus was the anointed 
prophet and the eschatological prophet simply because the ministry of Jesus was 
exclusively prophetic. Stronstad identifies that Jesus’ ministry did not portrayed 


him as royal son but a prophet for the nation. 


Hendricks, Obrey. The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary 
Nature of the Teachings of Jesus and How They Have Been Corrupted. New York: 
Double Day, 2006. 

The Politics of Jesus was critical to the Biblical perspective of this 
documentation. In essence, the research of Hendricks brought to life hidden 
implications of Jesus’ ministry. This writing identified Jesus not as a meek and 
humble lamb but a radical revolutionary whose chief purpose was to overtum 


hegemonic powers that plagued the oppressed. It was through Jesus’ word and 


works that transformation occurred. 


Jr., Walter C. Kaiser. Preaching and Teaching from the Old Testament. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2004. 


Walter Kaiser takes an analytical approach to understanding the masked 


tones of the Old Testament writers. Kaiser presents a profound understanding as it 
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relates to Old Testament prophets speaking in a public setting. It is through 
Kaiser’s research that this project is able to gather some important information in 
regards to Isaiah’s discourse in Isaiah 61. Kaiser offers an historical perceptive to 
Isaiah’s speech to suggest that it was an ambassadorial speech; followed by the 


prophet’s speech formula. 


McMickle, Marvin. Where Have All The Prophets Gone. Cleveland: Pilgrim 


Press, 2006. 


2001. 


McMickle’s research on this task of preaching was the glue to this project. 
According to Marvin McMickle, the task of prophetic preaching has suffered a 
severe decline in the last twenty-five years. The pulpit’s voice has been muffled to 
settling for a narrow definition on justice issues, patriotic preaching pastors, an 
incline of praise and worship, a tolerance for prosperity rhetoric and prophetic 
avoidance within the pulpit. McMickle articulated a need for the pulpit to return 


back to its prophetic calling. 


Brueggemann, Walter. The Prophetic Imagination. Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
This classic writing from the Old Testament scholar Walter Brueggeman 
served as a launching pad for the understanding of prophetic preaching. This 
widely influential volume of Brueggemann searches to find a meaning to 
prophetic speech in ancient Israel. Brueggemann asserts that this notion of 
prophetic speech always speaks to the fabric of human marginalization and 
oppression. This word of relentless hope presents a prophetic consciousness to the 


oppressed over against the royal consciousness of the oppressors. 
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Mamiya, C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. The Black Church in the African 
American Experience. Durham: Duke Univeristy Press, 1990. 


C. Eric Lincoln is tantamount with excellence in scholarship relating to the 
theme of black church history. In this work, Lincoln teams up with Lawrence 
Mamiya, and together they have developed a superlative manual on the history of 
the black church. The authors provide vital source material and informed insight 
into the history of the African-American church. In this pivotal work, they 
investigate the historicity of Black denominations and they present an overview of 
the historic African-American church to include her preaching and music. 
Thomas, Martha Simmons and Frank. Preaching With Sacred Fire: An Anthology 

of African American Sermons, 1750 to the Present. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 2010. 

In this new manual on African American preaching, authors Simmons and 
Thomas, take the reader on a historical lesson on preaching. Their handbook 
traces the pulpit rhetoric far back to 1750. This historic documentation is broken 
down into preaching issues of their time. This anthology is important to this 
project because it offered a clear understanding of what the African American 
preaching tradition provided during those particular eras. It is through the 
intensive study of Simmons ene Thomas that the researcher was able to glean a 
rich history of preaching that had prophetic overtones attached since 1750. 

Cone, James. A Black Theology Of Liberation. Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1990. 

Noted systematic theologian James Cone takes the liberty to uncover the 
origin of black theology. It is Cone’s fundamental belief that black theology holds 


true to the black experience, scripture and Jesus. He also connects black to God 
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through God-talk and Black-talk. For it was through these talks that black were 

able to gather a theological framework of their oppressive realities. These talks 

allowed blacks to receive spiritual strength and fervor to maintain in their 
oppression. 

Hopkins, Dwight. Being Human: Race, Culture and Religion. Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2005. 

Dwight Hopkins a second generation black liberation theologian 
approaches theology from a different perspective of his mentor Cone. It is 
Hopkins belief that Cone’s reasons to support his position of black liberation 
theology was flawed. Hence, it was Hopkins who understood that Cone’s 
approach would not work in this current era. So Hopkins discovered theology to 
be viewed as Theological Anthropology. It is this theology that looks at three key 
contributing factors culture, selves/self and race. For Hopkins, it is through these 
lenses that one is able to understand theology at its core. 

Carruthers, Iva E., Haynes III, Frederick D., and Wright Jr., Jeremiah A., Blow 
the Trumpet in Zion: Global Vision and Action for the 21° Century Black Church, 
Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2005. 

A collection of essays and lectures from various African American scholars, 
pastors and practitioners focused on the prophetic role of the Black Church in 
contemporary America. 

Evans, Christopher, ed., The Social Gospel Today, Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2001. 

The social gospel has been making an impact on churches and individuals for 


almost a century. This book is a call to allow the social gospel to speak to our current 
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context. It is a call to encounter the social gospel again. The social gospel represents “the 
application of the teachings of Jesus Christ and the total message of Christian salvation to 


society, the economic life, and social institutions. 
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SURVEY 


Please circle the answer that speaks most clearly about your feelings to the 
statement. 


1. I have a clear understanding about the purpose for the preaching moment. 
A. Strongly Agree 
B. Agree 
C. Disagree 
D. Strongly Disagree 


2. Preaching should address problems that plague the parishioners, the parish and the 
public. 

Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

. Strongly Disagree 


cow> 


3. Preaching should offer a remedy to the problems of the listeners. 
A. Strongly Agree 
B. Agree 
C. Disagree 
D. Strongly Disagree 


4. Through the preaching moment transformation should manifest itself to the 
listener. 

. Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

. Strongly Disagree 


o.oo. 


5. Ican articulate a working definition of Prophetic Preaching. 
A. Strongly Agree 
B. Agree 
C. Disagree 
D. Strongly Disagree 
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6. Prophetic Preaching is needed within the pulpit. 
A. Strongly Agree 
B. Agree 
C. Disagree 
D. Strongly Disagree 


7. Preaching should help me see the need for addressing certain areas in my life. 
A. Strongly Agree 
B. Agree 
C. Disagree 
D. Strongly Disagree 


8. The pulpit should be the place to articulate the social ills and injustices that affect 
the public square. 

. Strongly Agree 

Agree 

. Disagree 

. Strongly Disagree 


Se tS 


bd 


Should prophetic preaching only deal with social oppression and not spiritual 
oppression? . 

A. Strongly Agree 

B. Agree 

C. Disagree 

D. Strongly Disagree 


10. Should prophetic preaching only deal spiritual oppression and not social 
oppression? 

. Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 


TOW > 


11. Should the bible be the only sources for prophetic preaching? 
Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 


YOD> 
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12. Should social mediums be the only source for prophetic preaching? 
A. Strongly Agree 
B. Agree 
C. Disagree 
D. Strongly Disagree 


13. Are news outlets important to prophetic preaching (i.e. CNN, Fox News, and 
Baltimore Sun etc)? 
A. Strongly Agree 
B. Agree 
C. Disagree 
D. Strongly Disagree 


APPENDIX 
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A Message to George Zimmerman 
Ex. 3:10-11; 4:1-2, 10 

As I stand today I am moved with bitter emotions concerning the current welfare 
of our nation, particularly the African American Community. We have just heard sound 
bites of one of the hottest topics throughout our nation which captures the malign and 
malignant behaviors of one named George Zimmerman who racially profiles 17 year old 
Trayvon Martin. 

Zimmerman a Hispanic male was found acting as the captain of the Neighborhood 
Watch Association for his gated subdivision. However according to the records of the 
USA on Watch, which serves as the governing body for the Neighborhood Watch 
Association, they revealed that George Zimmerman was not a member of any group 
recognized by that organization. 

To make matters worse, Zimmerman one acting as a captain of the Neighborhood 
Watch Association, violated the central tenets of the Association he followed the suspect, 
confronted the suspect and to top things off he was in possession of a concealed firearm. 

As clearly heard in the media clipping, just played, Zimmerman judges Trayvon 
Martin before he even figures out nals really going on. “There is a real suspicious guy. 
This guy looks like he’s up to no good, on drugs or something. It’s raining and he’s just 
walking around looking about...These a**holes always get away.” 

Little did Zimmerman know Martin had just left the local convenient store armed 
with a bag of skittles and a can of ice tea heading to a family friend’s home to join back 
up with his father. Afraid for his life Martin fled while Zimmerman pursued after him but 


he was given clear instructions by the 911 dispatcher to cease his chase. 
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While being chased Martin was on the phone with a friend and she noted that 
Trayvon said that he was been hounded by a strange man ona cell phone who ran after 
him, confronted him and cornered him. Martin then asked him “why are you following 
me?” Followed by a repeated question from Zimmerman “what are you doing around 
here?” The caller then stated that she heard gun shots. 

As in the played clipping you heard the voice of an innocent 17 year old 
screaming for help; followed by a gunshot that would silence him for the rest of his life. 

Police officials released Zimmerman because they articulated that Zimmerman 
was in all rights in accordance to the State of Florida’s Stand Your Ground Law. The 
stand your ground law specifically states that a person's right to use deadly force for self- 
defense is justifiable if a person is gravely threatened in the home or in "any other place 
where he or she has a right to be." 

Let’s just examine this for a moment because Zimmerman is not in his home, he 
is not in imminent grave danger, nor is he operating in a capacity that allows him to have 
a right to be there. He pursed Martin in which he was clearly instructed by the Dispatcher 
to cease his pursuit and he disregarded the officer. This means that he has violated this 
law and therefore the Stand Your Ground Law is nullified. 

To make matters worse Zimmerman was charged in 2005 of July with charges of 
resisting arrest with violence and ales on an officer but somehow the charges appear to 
have been dropped. According to neighbors, Zimmerman was “fixated on crime and 
focused on young, black males” in an aggressively manner. It was Zimmerman who 
called the police over 46 times since Jan. 1, 2011 about suspicious looking African 


Americans males. 
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We are gathered here today on this Lord’s Day to forgo our religious routines in 
order to reflect on the enormous problems that our community is plagued with. One 
would assume that because we have an African American President that the plights of our 
community would receive a paradigm shift but that is not the case. Never in American’s 
history was a President disrespected and made a public spectacle than that of President 
Barack Obama. Because of his skin individuals don’t even have the respect to the office 
he holds because they dont address him as President Obama but they call him Obama or 
the Food Stamp President. We are living in turbulent times. 

We still leave in a world that assumes that because you are an African American 
wearing a hooded sweatshirt, dreadlocks, big clothes, tattoos, drive chev’s with 26 inch 
rims- loud speakers- saggy pants- that we are either up to no good or deemed a threat or 
a danger to society. 

We are pausing our normal protocol because this tragic incident could have 
occurred to any one of our sons or daughters in Baltimore. But in the words of Mrs. Tyler 
“this is our son.” We are dealing with this because the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
articulated that best in his letter written from the Birmingham jail on April 16, 1963 that 
“injustice anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere. ..therefore what affects one affects 
us all.” 

Some may be wondering why this is important to us as a church. I will tell you 
why: am it is because our church was birth with a prophetic zeal. Throughout our various 
Pastoral Appointments we had pastors who articulated a social consciousness within the 


pulpit; from Pastor Lawson, Pastor Callis, Pastor Mack, Pastor Clayton and Pastor May. 
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Pastor Mack served as the first President of the United Baptist Convention of 
Maryland; UMBC was organized at Macedonia on December 26, 1926. Pastor Mack and 
Macedonia embraced the community in which we stand. The baton was handed down 
from Pastor Mack to Pastor Clayton and Pastor Clayton began to institute ministries that 
spoke to the plight of our society; the Social Action Committee, the Social Welfare Club, 
the Political Action Committee and so forth. 

He then past the baton on to the Rev. Dr. Marvis May who articulated in the 120" 
anniversary journal that “as we approach the year 2000 to serve this present age, we must 
be about the business of making men, women, boys and girls whole. And wholeness 
involves two dimensions, according to May; there is Spiritual Wholeness and Social 
Wholeness. In essence what Pastor May was urging our parish is that our church must be 
the embodiment ofa Spiritual being laced with a Social concern; because in order for us 
to experience our wholeness we must embrace both entities. 

That’s why we are at this moment because God is concerned about the spiritual 
and the social. That is what Baptist Social Reformer Walter Rauschenbusch posits in his 
book A Theology for the Social Gospel. According to Rauschenbusch the church must 
revisit our theology. We have become indoctrinated by an individualistic theology which 
is only concerned about the greater good HO a particular person or institution. However 
Rauschenbusch believes that God is calling us to develop a theology that isn’t 
individualistic but a Kingdom focused theology that is concerned about the greater good 
of the others. 

And Church God is concerned about our life spiritually but he is also concerned 


about the affairs of those living on the margins of society; the oppressed, the stereotyped, 
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the racially profiled, the impoverished, those who have no health care, those who have no 
employment nor those who are wrongly incarcerated. God is concerned about those who 
are oppressed by their oppressors! That’s what James Cone articulates in his research: 
God of the Oppressed; that God is in fact on the side of those who are victims of 


oppressive realities. 


That’s why I cannot wrap my mind around the thought that we can spend over 2.5 
million dollars to prepare for a Nascar Race while our schools are understaffed, our 
communities are affected by dilapidation and raging poverty and high crime rates. Did 
you know that according to Baltimore’s 2011 Neighborhood Health Profile that the 
Upton/ Druid Hill area is the worst of 55 neighborhoods in this city? The Upton/Druid 
Hill population has a median income of 13,388 and 67% of their residents making less 
than 25,000 dollars a year; 49% of the population leave in total poverty; 48% of the 
population are single family homes; 72% of the population that is 25 years and older does 
not possess a high school diploma or less while only 11% percent has a bachelor’s or 
more; the Upton/Druid Hill area has one of the highest unemployment rates, juvenile 
rates, highest domestic violence rates, highest homicide rates in Baltimore City and one 
of the most damning statistic is that a child that is born in this neighborhood has a life 
expectancy of 20 years less than ofa child that is born and their family lives in Roland 


Park. 


The truth is the church has falling woefully short as representatives of God. But 
God speaks to us through this ancient Old Testament narrative. And it is through the story 


of Moses that we are able to identify that God Calls Moses during a Crisis. 
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And as a people we share similar predicaments of the Israelites. God calls Moses 
and tells him that I have seen the plight of my people, I have heard their cries and it is 
time for me to deliver them. So I am calling you Moses to be a conduit of myself to go in 
my name and speak against their oppressors. In fact Moses I need you to go to Pharaoh 
and tell him to let my people go. 

Moses was called during a crisis to proclaim to Pharaoh a word from God. God is 
calling for the church to reclaim her prophetic calling. God is calling for us to speak up to 
the Zimmerman’s that oppress the oppressed and tell them to let my people go. 

Notice the operative word here is “GO.” We can’t tell Pharaoh to let the people go 
if we don’t get up and go to Pharaoh. And God lets us know that we cannot have a 
prophetic consciousness seating on the sidelines but we must get up and Go. 

Our identity as the “ecclesia” community is shattered because the Called out ones 
aren’t upholding to our responsibilities. We witness the plight, we witness the crisis of 
our communities but we refuse to go to Pharaoh. 

It is the church’s responsibility to be the voice for the oppressed and speak up to 
the needs of a victim falling. God is calling us to rise from our seats of lethargy and 
apathy. Tum our apathy into activity; for God is calling us to action. 

No matter whom the Pharaoh’s maybe: the drug dealers, gang members, city 
officials, state officials, federal govemment, local business owners and whomever they 
maybe we must be willing to accept our biblical mandate and Go to Pharaoh. The 
people’s deliverance is contingent upon our going. And the truth is we must continue to 


go to the Pharaoh’s that oppress the people of God! 


Li 


God not only Calls Moses during a Crisis but God also Convicts Moses in his 
Complacency. 

Moses is convicted by God to move from where he's comfortable in order to 
move into uncharted waters. God tells Moses to go and tell Pharaoh. You must 
understand that Moses wasn’t a brother who walked through the Hallways of the Ivey 
League University of Israel but Moses was one who didn’t possess any formal education 
as a matter of fact he barely could complete a sentence because he had a stuttering 
problem. In chap. 4:10 of Exodus; Moses questions the Lord; are you sure I am the one? I 
am of no eloquent speech; I am slow of speech and slow of tongue. 

Moses thought God was looking for a skill but God was looking for a willing 
server. God is searching for some individuals who will go and allow the Lord to speak for 
them. God told Moses don’t worry about your speech impediment I made your mouth 
and because I made your mouth I will give you the tools to handle the task. Though you 
feel inadequate I am going to speak for you. 

God is calling us to rise to action. We cannot continue to allow our babies to have 
babies we must speak up, we cannot continue to allow our boys to be identified by a 
number and not by their name because they are in confinement at the Prison Industrial 
Complex we must speak up, we cannot continue to allow our community to be infested 
with Drugs and Gang Violence we must speak up, we cannot continue to allow our the 
city to be affected with job scarcities, health disparities and oppressive realities we must 
speak up, we can continue to sit idle while government officials enforce policies that 
affect us spiritually, socially, economically and personally, if the Bible say that a 


marriage union is between man and woman then we cannot allow O'Malley to continue to 
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place policy in place so he can build up his resume to run for President we must say 
something. We must take the initiative and get up and move into action because there is a 
greater work than needs to be done. 

God not only Calls Moses during a Crisis, God Convicts Moses in his 
Complacency but God also compels him to be creative. 

Moses had uncertainties about his task so God told him that you have to learn 
how to be creative with what you have. What’s that in your hand Moses? Moses had a 
rod in his hand! God was alerting Moses to know that he had a tool to use in his hand; his 
Rod. The rod was a symbolic representation of Moses’ prophetic office. It was a sign to 
show others that he was been divinely authority for all his actions. 

God said use what’s in your hand; we must have a creatively response! Bishop 
Walter Scott Thomas stated in a Doctoral lecture that in prophetic preaching and/or 
ministry we must critique the dominant culture; offer an articulation of the public’s pain; 
and develop and present a creative response 

On Friday’s citizen of Baltimore offer a creative response to show their love and 
support for the Ravens by wearing their purple proudly. So today we have come dressed 
wearing our prophetic regalia armed with our skittles as a creative response to Trayvon 
Martin’s life that was prematurely snatched away and we are present seeking the justice 
for his family and the family of other Trayvon Martins who are racially profiled by the 
Zimmerman’s of the community. We are present with a prophetic gesture to let the 
community and the world know that we will no longer stand on the sidelines idle while 


our people parish but we will take a stand for justice. 
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-We are here with our hoodies on as a creative response to a life that was viciously 
claimed by without any cause, we have our hoodies as reminder to our children that if 
you don’t stand for something you will fall for anything, we have our hoodies on as a 
identification maker to let others know that we are in the fight with the Martin family and 
other unknown victims are stereotyped, labeled and the alike. 

And we have brought bags of skittles to church today as a symbolic gesture of 
Trayvon’s life and we are sending our skittles as a symbolic representation of our 
prophetic office to show other that it is our divine authority to move into action. We are 
using a creative response to let the Sanford Police station personnel know that there are 
some people on the East Coast who are seeking justice on behalf of this child who didn’t 
get a chance to eat his skittles. Zimmerman has to face his charges. 

When Moses went to Pharaoh it wasn’t an immediate change but it took 13 
chapters for Pharaoh to release the Israelites. It was through his persistence that the 
people were able to receive their freedom. It may not tum around immediately but we are 
going to continually send a message to Florida that no longer will we allow our people to 


be recipients of faulty justice. 
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Resurrecting Dead Hope 
Luke 7:11-15 


Beloved there are some things that I really don’t understand about our God. Yes I 
am making a ‘ibis declaration about my restricted mental capacity concerning the 
methodologies of our God; there are some things that I really don’t understand. You 
looking at me strange but if you would be honest with yourself, you are in the same boat 
with me. For the reality is that there comes a point in our lives that we just don’t 
understand our God. 

Spanish theologian Soren Kierkegaard suggest- no matter how intellectually 
sound you are there are some things that God does that’s quite difficult to understand. 
The Hebraic Prophet Preacher Isaiah said that it’s difficult to understand God because 
God’s thoughts aren’t our thoughts and God’s ways aren’t our ways. That brother who 
led the first revolutionary religious war against Pharaoh stands up and tells us in his 
stuttering rhetoric something about our God: Moses tells us there are some secret things 
that belong only to the Lord. One writer suggests in Psalm 40 that it is difficult to 
understand God because a thousand years in our life span is nothing but a day in God’s 
timing. Our ancestors are starting to jump out at me because it was apparent that they had 
some theological concerns with God, they had some issues in which they didn’t 
understand God but they in their theological ingenious began to utter that some things we 
would just have to understand by and by. 

In other words what Kierkegaard, the Hebraic Prophet Preacher Isaiah, Moses the 


stuttering revolutionist, Psalm 40 and our ancestors teach us that it matters not how many 
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letters you have behind your name, there are some things that’s quite difficult for us to 
understand because we don’t think not act like our God. 

I know I have some of you shaking in your boots right now, I know some of you 
may have issues with this, please forgive me because I understand many of you from a 
baby on up many of you have been theologically catechized, I understand that many of 
you have always worn your Angelic rope with a halo over your head, I understand that 
many of you have always had a bible in one hand and a cross in the other. But as for me 
there are some things in my finite mind that I just can’t fathom; I just can’t articulate; I 
just don’t understand about God. 

And as we step into this text this is the same text message I received from that 
Sister in that inconsequential village of Nain. Nain located six miles southeast of 
Nazareth. Nain that place that translates to mean pleasant but on this day there is nothing 
pleasant going on in the town; because the town is overshadowed with the melancholy 
that comes to a community when a young person has died prematurely. It’s in Nain on 
this day that merchants have closed their stores; no kids are found playing in the 
playgrounds, houses have emptied of their traffic and the community is traveling in the 
funeral procession heading towards the city gates; outside the city of Nain. Front and 
centered, is a hopeless woman who is assuming the role of the funeral marshal who leads 
the funeral followed by the dead corpse of her only son, whose being carried on a brier; a 
funeral mat if you please. 

The first thing the text teaches us is that in order for the master to resurrect your 


dead hope there must be an indication of emptiness. 
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This sister was paralyzed by her loss. She was paralyzed because no mother 
would presuppose that her child would precede her in death and to make matters worse 
she had already had a battle with this issue of death because she just buried her husband. 
She was paralyzed by her loss because there were no paramedics to make the scene to 
save this boy from death, no coroners to pronounce the body dead and identify the cause 
of death, no registered morticians to embalm the body; so as a result once death occurred 
the body had to be buried immediately. 

And sometimes life will empty you so beloved that you won’t have time to cope 
with the urgency of your situation and as a result life’s issues leaves you paralyzed. This 
sister was paralyzed by her loss. There are some of us present today we are confined in 
the confinements of this sister’s situation. You are so empty that you have become 
paralyzed because of your emptiness. Paralyzed because of a wayward child your just 
empty, paralyzed because of the past of your childhood and you are just empty. 

Not only was this sister paralyzed by her loss but she began to mourn over her 
loss. 

It was customary during times of death for the entire community to mourn the loss 
of any individual in that community. The premature death of this woman’s son was 
extremely difficult for her and the community to cope with so the only method to of 
coping was mourning. 

It was difficult because she and the community knew that once they buried her 
son the community would have to bear the burden of her sustainability. This meant that 


this woman was headed for human insignificance. 
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And the truth is, no one wanted to assist a widow, let alone a childless widow; as 
a matter of fact there weren’t any willing philanthropies in Nain, they didn’t have a Red 
Cross, a Habitat for Humanity, Salvation Army or an orphan shelter for women. She 
didn’t have any relatives to pick up the slack and lack in her life. She didn’t have any 
men in her life to work for her sustainability. She knew that once they shoveled the dirt 
on the remains of her son that she would be a mere causality to widowhood. 

So as a result, the townspeople began to console her by joining in with her 
mouming. They felt her pain, her agony, her anxiety because they knew it would be only 
a matter of minutes that she would come to their doors seeking assistance. They wept for 
her but didn’t try to help her. They were professional moumers whose only job was to 
weep. 

There comes a moment in all of our lives that our situations will attract folk who 
want assist us but will only moum with us. That’s why in this season of our lives it’s 
important for us to have some folk in our corners that will not only mourn with us but 
will lend a helping hand. She has come to a pivotal point in her life were she is 
wondering what have I done to God that makes God bring such tragedy to my life. Why 
would God take my spouse, my son and now my sustainability? What sin did I do to 
make God react like this? What did I do Tord to get on your bad list? 

And many of us have come today with these similar concerns just like this 
woman: why Lord would you try my marriage, why would you take my children and why 
would you touch my money. Why Lord would you take my career- touch my health- try 
joy. And many of us are plagued with our whys! I want to suggest that there is nothing 


wrong with having your questions for God because German Theologian Karl Barth 
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suggest that there isn’t anything wrong with you questioning God as long as you don’t 
question the existence of God. 

The text not only teaches us is that in order for the master to resurrect your dead 
hope there must be an indication of emptiness but there must be a toleration for his 
unusualness. 

While they were walking and she pondering, their came a man who just left 
Capernaum leading a processional; this man’s processional was not one of mourning but 
of merriment, this man’s processional wasn’t one of depression but devotion, 
burden/bliss, pessimism but optimism. And the crowd was overjoyed because of the 
unusualness of this man. Because they had just witnessed Jesus unusually speak a word 
and life manifested itself to a dying centurions slave. 

So here it is Luke teaches us that this woman lost everything, she lost her spouse, 
her son and now her sustainability. And in her moment of misfortune, the author Luke 
tells us that she began to bury her last hope. But in the process of her going to bury her 
son Jesus interrupted her processional. Luke is showing us that when the cares of life 
press you down, when you have cried until the tear ducts refuse to fall; God will arrange 
an appointment; God will design a date of divine disruption. 

She was head to bury her a circumstance but in the process she brought her 
dead issue to Jesus. This woman of Nain lets us know that whenever you have reached 
the end of your rope you can bring that which is already dead to Jesus. For the record is: 
If you bring it to him he can work it out for you! 

The text teaches us that Jesus interrupted the processional. Notice the actions of 


Jesus: Jesus noticed her situation and had compassion on her. Other interpretations 
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suggest that Jesus’ heart went out to her. The woman’s dire situation caused Jesus to be 
moved with compassion for her. May I suggest to you that your struggles, strives, strains 
Jesus sees them and has compassion for you. Your mourning, misery, madness- weeping, 
wailing and waiting-pacing, panicking and pressures- Jesus sees and has compassionate 
for you. That gives me joy to know that no matter what I am up against Jesus sees and he 
is compassionate. And when you go through your hopeless moments speak life to your 
situation and tell that problem that Jesus sees and he has compassionate for me. 

Notice, when Jesus got close enough to the funeral processional, he stopped the 
funeral procession. Can you imagine how angry this mother must have been with Jesus 
for interrupting her son’s funeral? Can you imagine her walking a great distance to 
dispose of her son’s corpse, dressed in her funeral clothes, tired and ready to get to the 
repast? But Jesus interrupts the funeral processional only to instruct this mother in her 
emptiness to stop weeping. 

Jesus has the bold audacity to interrupt this woman’s funeral processional only to 
tell her to stop weeping? In other words, Jesus interrupts this funeral processional only to 
tell her that because you brought him to me, stop crying over it and let me handle it. 

And somebody can testify that Jesus has an unusual way of handling your 
problems. Not only did Jesus interrupt the processional but Jesus breached protocol. Jesus 
sees the mother, have compassion for her, stops the funeral, tells the mother stop crying 
but watch what Jesus does next; Jesus does something that no informed conscientious 
Jew would every do; he reached out his hand and touched the brier. 

Now we with our 21" century thought process wouldn’t have an issue with 


touching a dead corpse. Because at funerals we touch, kiss, try to get in the casket with 
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the deceased but in Jewish tradition touching a dead corpse was the most contaminating 
thing you could ever do. 

Touching the dead made you ceremonially unclean. But Jesus wasn’t concerned 
about breaking ritual protocol, he stops the funeral procession walks up to this mother, 
reaches behind her and some preachers articulate that Jesus touched the dead body. You 
just missed your blessing! 

Touching a dead corpse made Jesus ceremonially unclean but Jesus breaks ritual 
protocol and touches the dead corpse. In other words Jesus will touch those things that 
are unhygienic in your life, unclean areas of your life, impure, contaminated, dirty, 
polluted and dead areas in your life. 

But the text suggests that he didn’t touch the body, as some of my colleagues 
suggest but he touched the brier. In other words he didn’t touch the body but he touched 
that which held the body. He touched that which carried the dead corpse. Can I add some 
McKinney-ology and give you my version as to what I perceive Jesus is saying right 
here. He said that my desire isn’t to touch that which is dead but to touch that which is 
holding your dead situation. My desire isn’t to touch the dead but to give life to that 
which is carrying the dead, because if I can touch the carrier of the dead restoration will 
manifest. 

Come here, Jesus is saying today that I want to supernatural touch every carrier of 
dead corpse and give life to it. And Church can you tolerate the unusualness of the 
master. He will interrupt your processional because he has compassion for you and he 


will breach protocol just to touch that which is carrying the dead. 
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And if you are carrying around dead joy if you can tolerate Jesus’ unusualness he 
will touch you. Dead hope, dead love, dead relationships, finance, romances, dead peace, 
marriage, ministry, giving, service, worship, praise, dead children, job Jesus will touch 
you right at the point of your needs. 

The text not only teaches us is that in order for the master to resurrect your dead 
hope that there must be an indication of emptiness, there must be a toleration for his 
unusualness and there will be a resurrection of our brokenness. 

And whenever you allow the Lord to touch your broken contrite heart he will tell 
that which is dead to get up. He will resurrect that which is dead and bring it back to life. 
Somebody has already given the words of comfort, eulogy, acknowledgements and 
committal but when it looks final in our eyes it just right for the master because what you 
can’t turn around Jesus can. He told the boy to get up! 

And in like manner Jesus is telling your dead situation to get up. Get UP: dead 
hope, dead love, dead relationships, dead finance, dead romances, dead peace, dead 
marriage, dead ministry, dead giving, dead service, dead worship, dead praise, dead 
children and dead job. 

For you shall and not die but live! I don't know what's dead in your life but the 
God I serve is able to turn things around and there is somebody here today can testify that 
Jesus will resurrect your brokenness. And the record is if he never does anything else he 
has already done enough. What I like about our God the text said when God resurrected 
her dead hope he did it so others could see the resurrection. When God blesses you he’s 


gone to bless you publicly! 
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Mark 5:1-9 
Trapped in the Graveyard 

It was just like yesterday for me that my mental library began to rewind the ticker 
tape of my undergraduate years. These thoughts still floods my mind of that process I 
decided to go through at my Alma Mater, Lane College. Me and about 15 other guys 
decided to follow the Light of that oh so beloved Fraternity Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity 
Inc established on the ice cold winter in Dec. 4, 1906 at Cornell University in Ithaca New 
York. 

I was named Head knocker of the line that meant that I was the leader of the line 
and I was in charge with handling the correspondence from the Dean to the line and make 
sure that the line was able to articulate our history proficiently. On this night as I received 
a phone call from our Dean of pledges I was a little uneasy with his tone. Once we met at 
our frequent location we were captured, handed blind folds and taken away from familiar 
territory. 

We were instructed that we were headed to the Hollywood Cemetery. It was 
advised that in order to get out of session early the 15 of us would have to find each other 
with swift urgency. Our dean told us that we could yell, make noises so that our other line 
brothers could find us. He informed us that the purpose of this exercise was to see if we 
were in fact our brother’s keepers. 

But it was in the meeting grounds of the cemetery that I discovered something 
that day, as the blindfolds were placed on my eyes the dean of our line informed us that 5 


of my line brothers just gave up. I began to panic as the shattered noises came out of my 
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mouth to indicate to the other 9 my location. However in the process of me informing the 
other 9 I could hear what appeared to be 9 voices become drastically softer. 

Immediately the dean said uh oh McKinney 5 more can’t take the heat, they have 
just left you. I began to become upset, full of rage and angered, my clamoring became 
increasingly louder. I wanted to get this exercise over to save my last brother. But in my 
loudness I didn’t hear a voice and it was at that moment the dean told me that 15 went in 
and there is only one standing. I instantly began to panic, yell, scream in prayer that the 
other 15 would somehow come back to save me. 

It was on this day that I found out that they weren’t brotherly after all. These 
brothers didn’t have my best interest at heart. They left me, abandoned me, forsook me; I 
was trapped in the graveyard. And as I approached this text I discovered some similar 
similarities with my experience juxtapose to the chronicle of this text. 

Mark gives us three existential truths about this brother. Mark tells us that he was 
Isolated from Society. 

Notice the scope of his location. According to the text there is a brother of the 
Gereseane colony who occupies living quarters not at the 5 star Hilton Hotel Downtown 
Gereseane. He is not occupying living quarters at his extravagant gated home that sits on 
acres. He is not living comfortably in his own space but he is occupying his living 
quarters in the confinements of the Gereseane Cemetery. 

Can’t you hear him? He is screaming, yelling, howling, weeping, lamenting for 
help. Can’t you hear his voice reverberating throughout the Gereseane Colony? He is 


located in the Cemetery! 
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There were no markets on the outskirts of the town for him to go and purchase the 
necessary food for his survival; he was isolated in the cemetery. When he got sick there 
were no hospitals on the outskirts of the town for him to go and nurse up his sickness, he 
was isolated. When he even contemplated committing harm against himself there were no 
priest around to offer Spiritual Counsel; he was isolated. 

He couldn’t be the husband that his wife needed him to be, he was isolated. He 
couldn’t be the father that his children so desperately needed him to because he was 
isolated. This brother was summoned; he was forced away to isolation in a es 

He was sentenced to exile not in the prison industrial complex of the Gereseane 
but he was sentenced to life in exile in the tombs. He was isolated not because of what he 
did but because of what happened to him. 

According to the text this brother was sentence to isolation in the graveyard. 
Mark gives us the scope of his location but Mark also gives us the significance of his 
identification. 

Notice the text this brother isn’t given the privilege of having an identity; he was 
nameless! He is an unnamed brother but, watch the text; though he is unnamed he has a 
named condition; he was possessed by what others characterized as a demon. He was 
unnamed, which is a clear indicator that he was of no significance to his community but 
his condition was placed in the spotlight for critique. No one wanted to assist this brother 
but only wanted to critique him. They saw him plagued with a problem but didn’t care 
about the person but only want to glamorize the problem. 

It’s a shame how people will look at you as insignificant but will highlight your 


condition and display it for public critique. They refuse to acknowledge you but will 
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acknowledge what your struggles are, they will point their finger at you because of your 
issue, they will raise their noses up at you because of proclivity and they will refuse to sit 
beside you because of how you look. He was isolated! 

He was isolated because he had a named issue. How often have our named issues 
caused us to be isolated from certain accoutrements that life presents? How often have we 
been overlooked and trampled over because we were plagued with an issue? Let me turn 
this corner; how often have we isolated others because of their named issues? 

How often my brother’s and sister’s do we ostracize, condemn, judge, 
excommunicate individuals because they have an issue or because they aren’t up to par 
with our standards? How often do we summons individuals to eternal isolation from the 
general population of our lives because of their issues? How often do we become judge 
and juror concerning other people’s lives and act like that which we have our mouths on 
we didn’t partake in it. Because if the truth be told we are all walking billboards of God’s 
grace and mercy; for if God decided to remove the veil of our past and start uncovering 
some of our secrets, start exposing what we did 30 years ago, 30 months ago, 30 days 
ago, 30 minutes ago, 30 seconds ago, the truth ig: you wouldn’t even want to sit next to 
me, speak to me or shake my hand. 

And what I love about Church folk is that we love to put on this glorified front 
like we are the prototype of perfection but oft times when we are looking down on other 
folk God has to bring us back down off our high horse/ reality and let us know that we 
aren’t all together either. 

Must J tell you what Paul declared in the 3 chapter and 23 verses of Romans “all 


have sinned and fallen short of the glory of God.” But listen to that 24 verse though we 
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have sinned we are justified by Grace. And the truth is that even though I am stained by 
imperfection in God’s unmerited favor he grants us two fraternal twins called grace and 
mercy that covers our sins. And despite of our flaws and imperfections when God sees 
me he doesn’t see ‘a manipulator but he sees agents of his redemptive grace. He was 
Isolated from Society. 

Not only was this brother Isolated from Society but he was Indoctrinated by his 
Surroundings. 

Mark identifies that because this brother was isolated in the Cemetery he became 
indoctrinated by what he saw. They couldn’t handle this brother so they chained him up 
in the graveyard. This suggests to me that everyone had given up, everyone had written 
him off and everybody said that he would bounce back. Doesn’t that sound like some of 
our stories folk gave up on us and said that we would never spring forward? But there is 
shouting news tonight as I look at you; you made them a lie because you are still here! 

All he saw was dead stuff. Morning, noon and night he saw death because he was 
trapped in the graveyard. He became inculcated with this graveyard mentality. And how 
many of us are guilty of spewing mildew rhetoric to our children: you will never be 
nothing, you just like you no good mother/daddy and you know what I should have went 
on and had that abortion; to your pee. you won’t never get the job because you to lazy, 
you need to lose weight, I wish you would look like you looked when we got married and 
even to yourself: I’m not educated enough to get this job, I’m not qualified enough to get 
that house or car, my looks limit me from finding that right someone God has for me so I 


will continue to allow people to run in and out of my life, my last significant other 
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dragged me/ dogged me out so J will continue to settle with being mishandled. He was 
inculcated with his surroundings and YES we too are guilty!!! 

Because of his issue: notice the cruel inhumane punishment he received they 
chained him up! He was already dealing with something far greater than himself 
internally but now he has to break free from the external forces that are holding him 
down. Nobody could tame his issue so as a result they chained his wrist and ankles. Can 
you see him fighting to break free from not only the internal restraints but the external 
restraints as well? To keep him away from them they chained him. So as a result of his 
pain, notice the text, Mark gives us the results of his inculcation: 

He cried out day and night, night and day. This brother constantly cried out for 
help and the people heard his crying but refused to help him. How do you handle life 
beloved when you are struggling with something internally and you are crying out for 
help and no one helps you? 

I want to encourage someone tonight who has walked miles in this brother shoes, 
someone who shall walk in his shoes don’t loss focus because if you loss focus you will 
find yourself indoctrinated, inculcated, a statistic, a product of your surroundings just like 
this brother. 

He was crying and no one listened so to get that which was plaguing him on the 
inside he began to perform self mutilation to his self. Could it be the real reason why our 
children are lashing out at home, school, community is because we aren’t listening to 
their cries. Could it be the reason for the cuts on the wrist is not because of suicidal 
thoughts it because there’s no one to listen to their pain? Could it be the gang like 


character is a byproduct because when they cried everything else was far more important 
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than them? Could the reason for sexual behavior be because when they tried to cry out 
that they were touched in all the wrong places you didn’t believe their cry- so as a result 
pornography, promiscuous lifestyles, pedophile and even homosexuality and lesbianism 
is the result. Could the abuse they received at home forced them be verbal, physical, 
emotional abusive to those they encounter. Could it be that the real issue for their reckless 
behavior is because of the internal pain that they are up against that we fail to stop and 
listen 

This brother was inculcated by his surroundings so as a result he began to cry out 
and no one listen so he began to harm himself. But something happened on that day. It 
was on that day that a ship was making way to the dock and a brother came off the ship. 
This brother was so happy that he instantly ran towards the ship. He saw Jesus. 

Mark shares with us that this brother was not only Isolated from Society, he was 
Indoctrinated by his Surroundings but he was Inspired by the Savior. Notice his unusual 
behavior: he saw, ran and worshipped. This brother couldn’t be tamed by anyone but 
when he saw Jesus he ran and worshipped. After all that he been through, he saw Jesus 
ran and worshipped him. 

This is startling to me that even in the midst of his pain he saw Jesus and began to 
worship him. And often times we need to shift our focus off of our problems and start 
praising the problem solver. We need to shift our focus off of our issues and beginning to 
focus on what the Lord has done for us and when we focus on the Lord it provokes us 
worship. 

And I believe that many of us in the body of Christ are suffering with I call the 


paralyses of spiritual cataracts. And you do know what cataract is don’t you? It’s a 
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covering that forms over the iris, the pupils and the retina of the eye and it prohibits, 
prevents, and precludes one from seeing clearly. When you act as if you provided for 
you; you have symptoms of the paralyses of spiritual cataracts... 

When he saw Jesus he began to worship him. Your Worship invokes deliverance. 
Worship facilitates an atmosphere of transformation. Jesus spoke to the demon. There is 
theological tension in the text because Jesus spoke to the demon and the demon didn’t 
come out. I believe that Jesus understood that deliverance takes place when the individual 
is willing to participate. Jesus said what is your name? My name is Legions for we are 
many. Jesus is suggesting that you can’t tame the demon until you name the demon. 

Jesus delivered him and if he did it for this brother he will deliver you and caused 
the demon to have swine suicide. That which that had him he now had power over. And 
somebody can testify that sickness had you but you have been delivered... 

When Greece was invaded by Persia they send heralds, evangelist, preachers to go 
throughout the streets and holler out we have fought for you, we have won and now you 
are no longer slaves you are free. That’s how this demon possessed brother must have felt 
when he met Jesus. Jesus told him I have fought for you, I have won the battle and you 
are no longer a slave but you are free. I stop by here to let you know that I have been with 
God all week and I am here to run around this Olympic stadium of Macedonia to tell 
somebody that Jesus have fought for you, he has won and we are no longer slaves but we 


are free. 
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Praying Through Opposition 
Matthew 6:9-28 

I must make a public proclamation concerning my theological convictions on 
prayer: Prayer still works! I think I need to say it again because someone doesn’t believe 
that this one emphatic principle holds true validity; prayer still works! J think I need to 
say it again because some of you have heard this for too long that you don’t even believe 
it; prayer still works! I think I need to say it again because the only reason why you are 
still alive is because this idea of prayer; prayer still works! I think I need to say it again 
because someone in this sanctuary should have died and you didn’t die because prayer 
still works! I think I need to say it again because redundancy and repetitive learn helps us 
catch on quickly; prayer still works! I think I need to say it again because the devil wants 
you to worry about stuff that you can’t fix that’s why you ought to pray about it because 
prayer still works! I think I need to say it again because somebody has received some bad 
news and has been in a state of depression all week long but prayer still works! I think I 
need to say it again because we have some young folk who still have a lot to leam 
because when they go through their share of difficulty they want to vent on Twitter, 
MySpace, Oovoo and Facebook but I think I need to tell you that you can vent about it in 
prayer because prayer still works! I or I need to say it again because every time I say it 
heaven gets happy and hell gets mad; Prayer Still Works! 

Church we must know that even when we are facing opposition we must pray 
because prayer still works. Even in the midst of opposition, pending predicament and 
distressful dilemmas someone needs to know that prayer is the cure for your opposition. 


At the current juncture of our text; the disciples had just went through prayer boot camp. 
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If you was here last week you would remember our reflecting on this series titled: 
The Power of Prayer- dealing with Sunday’s message developing an Authentic Prayer 
Life 

Jesus urges the Disciples not to develop a counterfeit theology but an authentic 
theology that is engulfed in prayer. The Disciples was urged not to develop a Hypocrite 
Prayer Life for their posture for prayer was standing they had an anointed arrogance in 
themselves and not God; their places for prayer were in the Synagogues and Streets they 
prayed to make prayer a public show case; their purpose for prayer was for Salutation 
they wanted recognition from others and not from God. 

Not only were they urged not to develop a Hypocrite Prayer Life but a Heathen 
Prayer Life. The Heathens prayed with an air of Superficial Redundancy; they wanted to 
flatter God with their lofty words and began to use vain repetition. For this cause their 
prayers was altered by a Speech Restraint; Jesus said they assumed that they will be 
heard for their great speaking but the Father had tumed his ear from their prayers. The 
text teaches us that we have been using the wrong language therefore we must develop a 
Heavenly Language; our Heavenly Language must point to God as the Center of our 
prayers. 

And at the time of our text, Jesus had just torn down the erroneous patterns of 
prayer and he taught the disciples how to pray authentically and effectively; because 
Jesus understood that there will come a time in the disciple’s lives that the only thing that 
would comfort them in their moment of hardship was prayer. There are several 
theological rubrics that this text highlights for us as we pray through our opposition: we 


must Reflect Constantly on the Father. 
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Notice the text the disciples Witnessed the Lord Praying. They found Jesus 
praying, the text states in a certain place, a certain place which was the place that Luke 
identifies as Jesus’ secret place. So Jesus is at his secret place praying and the disciples 
decided to sneak in and witness him praying. They were able to witness the Lord in the 
correct posture for prayer and in the correct place for prayer because Jesus understood the 
core purpose for prayer. They saw him on his knees, in his secret place, praying 
passionately unto the Father. They saw the necessity for Prayer! 

And I’m afraid that the real reason why we have generations far removed from the 
art of prayer is because they weren’t afforded the opportunity to witness their love ones 
reflecting constantly on the Father, they’ ve never witnessed their loved ones on their 
knees praying to the Father. At home they have witnessed parents fuss and fight, say 
every cuss word but hadn’t witness momma and daddy praying. They have witnessed 
how to roll up a blunt, how to pop-lock, how to make and mix daiquiris, how to properly 
put on acontraceptive but have never witnessed pray at home. Prayer is far removed! 

I can recall when the faith based community blew a gasket on the fact that the 
school system snatched prayer out of the schools we were so angry that we started 
movements but no one raised a voice about the mere fact that prayer had been snatched 
out of the home, no one started a movement because of the mere fact that prayer had been 
snatched out of our hearts. The text teaches us that in order to get pass our oppositions we 
must: We must reflect constantly on the Father. 

They understood the necessity for prayer because they witnessed the Lord 
praying. The text teaches us that because they witnessed the Lord praying they Wanted to 


Learn how to Pray. The disciples were so astonished with the passion of Jesus’ praying 
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that once he concluded one of the disciples said Lord teach us how to pray. They found 
out that prayer was a vital necessity. Lord teach us to Pray! They understood that one day 
there will come a time that we will have to call on the Father for ourselves. They 
understood that life will get so rough/tough that I will need to call on the Father for 
myself. That’s why I want to be prepared so teach us how to pray. 

And many us we have been riding off of momma and daddy prayers for too long. 
As a matter of fact, prayer was never important to us because we knew we had someone 
in the balance praying for us. But oft times, situations will arise in our lives that needs 
immediate attention and we can’t afford to waste valuable time by calling on mama to 
pray, daddy, the church. We will have to call on him for ourselves! 

And I’m speaking to somebody who’s tried everything and everything has failed. 
Can I make a recommendation? After you have tried it all try prayer. Because the truth 
of the matter is we cannot make it without prayer. We can’t survive without prayer. 
Prayer to the believer is synonymous to a heart that needs blood. Prayer is synonymous to 
whale that needs water. We need prayer to survive. And might I tell you that if you want 
to survive your storms you better start reflecting constantly on the father... 

While we are praying though opposition we must not only reflect constantly on 
the father but we must rest vonfidenily in the Father. 

Listen to the text: When you pray, pray Our Father. I know we dealt with this 
prayer on last Sunday but today I want to unpack some hidden oppressive nuances to this 
text. Because we all have quoted this prayer and even have prayed this prayer but really 


didn’t know the theological underpinnings to this prayer. 
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In his book the Politics of Jesus Obrey Hendricks unpacks the hermeneutical 
application to this prayer. According to Hendricks this prayer is a prayer unto God to 
overthrow the oppressive realities of the Roman Empire and Emperor, Caesar. The Jews 
was in oppression; they were in opposition by Rome and Caesar. They were facing 
Spiritual oppression; political oppression; economic oppression; and mental oppression. 

They were facing spiritually oppression; listen to the text: Jesus said when you 
pray, pray “Hallow be your name,” because Roman State religion required that Caesar’s 
name alone be hallowed, be lifted up. And the spiritual leaders who occupied the title of, 
temple priest began to worship not God but the name of Caesar and began to offer 
sacrifices on the behalf of Caesar. Caesar regulated a law that everyone must worship his 
name and his name alone. The temple priest and townspeople would utter that we have no 
king but Caesar. And if they were found not worshipping Caesar’s name with high pomp 
and circumstance then there were grave consequences attached. They were under 
Spiritual Oppression. 

Not only was they under spiritual oppression but they were under political 
oppression. 

Notice the prophetic rhetoric that Jesus utters: Thy Kingdom come. Jesus was 
teaching them that Caesar’s kingdom had to come to an end so when you pray, pray for 
God to overthrow Caesar’s unjust kingdom. Jesus was letting them know that Caesar will 
have no more power, no more dominion, no more control over you because no king, no 
emperor nor president is worthy of your worship but God. God’s kingdom must come; 


God's will must be done on earth as it is in heaven. They were under Political oppression. 
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Not only were they faced with spiritual oppression, political oppression but they 
were faced with socio-economical oppression. 

Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our debts. Bread was the main 
food staple and Caesar would withhold bread and ration it out to the people of his choice. 
They were so oppressed by Caesar that the haves had and the have-nots went without. For 
this cause, poverty ran rampant amongst the underprivileged and Jesus uncovered to the 
disciples that the people were impoverished because of the economic exploitation of 
Caesar but Jesus said when you pray, pray Lord you give us our bread. 

But notice Jesus also said forgive us our debts; some translations read release our 
debts. Not only did Caesar withhold the food supply but individuals were forced into debt 
because they were being pimped by Rome. They were under financial and social 
exploitation by the government; they had high taxes, worked with no health care, no 
pension plan, and high interest rates on their property. And Jesus said pray Free us from 
the socio-economic oppression of Caesar. The truth is Caesar and Rome aren’t the only 
oppressors some of us oppress others with oppressive tactics and the text teaches us that 
we need to ask for the Lord to forgive us. 

Not only were they faced with spiritual oppression, political oppression, socio- 
economical oppression but they were oppressed mentally. 

Look at the text: Lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil. They were 
so oppressed by Caesar that he affected them mentally. So Jesus told the disciples to 
pray, “Lead us not into temptation,” He was not teaching his disciples to ask God not to 


tempt them, because God is not a tempter. Rather, Jesus was instructing his disciples to 
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ask for strength to resist the temptation to serve Caesar instead of God. Give me strength 
to resist the temptation of the enemy. 

And as I look at our world we aren’t oppressed by Caesar but we have some 
Caesars who occupy this current space and time; we have seen oppressing spiritually: We 
have Caucasian Christian Fundamentalist who uses the name of God as a means of 
human torture, abuse and death of children; we are living in spiritual oppression! When 
we have cult leaders who use the Bible to persuaded individuals to isolate themselves 
from the world and followers allow the leaders to marry and be intimate with their 
underage girls in the name of God; we are living in Spiritual oppression! 

We as an African American people have seen political oppression first hand. How 
we were snatched away from the mother land brought over to America enslaved, 3/5 of a 
person, promised 40 acres and a mule, lynched and because a brother occupies the White 
House that we built they continue to undermine and derail every plan of action that’s 
presented to the Congress. 

Plaxico Burgess accidently shoot himself and had to serve time in jail but Vice 
President Dick Chaney can do a drive by in the woods and shoot a man and thought it 
was a bird we are living in political oppression. Michael Vick was locked up for pit-bull 
fights but Sari Palin had her own show the Alaskan Frontier shooting moose, bears but 
still is glorified in the media as a Political Favorite. 

We are living in oppression socio-economically: So much so that individuals have 
rallied together in a movement to occupy the streets of their cities as a method of 
prophetic announcement because of the greed of Bankers and CEO’s who control 40% of 


the wealth while the employees are underemployed, underpaid and no health care. And 
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Protestors have been arrested but no one connected to the Criminal tactics of Market 
manipulation, insider trading and fraudulent behavior of the Wall Street bankers haven’t 
been arrested. 

But the text suggests that though we are in oppressive opposition we can rest 
confidently in what we are going through but because who we are praying too. We can 
rest confidently because Jesus said when you pray, pray our Father. Yes we are going 
through opposition but we can pray to our Father. And because he is our father he will 
rock us in the midnight hour, when your pillow is soaking with tears he will wipe the 
tears from your eyes, comfort you in your loneliness, ease for your trouble mind, we can 
rest confidently in the Father because he has an impeccable track record and the truth is 
he hasn’t failed yet. You can rest confidently on the father because God will take care of 
you: Beneath his wings love abide God will take care of you. You can rest confidently in 
the Father because we have a father whose hands are big enough to handle a situation. 
That’s why you ought to but your problems in the hand of the Lord. And Jesus said that 
you can relax confidently in the midst of your opposition because you have someone to 
call on and his name is Abba: Father. 

According to the text, while we are praying through our opposition we must 
reflect constantly on the Father, Rest, Confidently in the Father and Rejoice 
Courageously in the Father. 

If I can merge Matthew and Luke together after Jesus told the disciples how to 
pray he said that there should be some health tension with prayer and praise. Matt. 6:13: 
For thine is the Kingdom the power and glory forever and ever amen. Jesus said don’t 


end your prayer without praising him. 
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Praise must be rendered unto the Father. You just can’t request things from him 
and refuse to rejoice his name; you just can’t pray unto him and refuse to praise him. And 
though it is difficult in your life you ought to still offer him a doxology. You still offer 
him some praise. 

And every now and then you ought to rejoice courageously unto the Father 
because of the ways he has made for you, the doors he has opened for you, the provisions 
he has made, the stumbling blocks he has devised. You ought to rejoice courageously in 
the Father because though you can’t see your breakthrough it’s on the way. David 
brought the Ark of the Covenant back and once they got into the city gates they David 
began to praise God in advance for what he was going to do. That’s why I’m going to 
praising him like my prayers are already answered. Ask and it shall be given, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and the door shall be opened. You ought to praise him because He hears 
and Answers prayer! We can praise him because we can take everything to him: O what 
peace we often forfeit, O what needless pain we bear, All because we do not carry 


everything to God in prayer! 
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Sermon Questionnaire 


. Members clearly understand the call for prophetic preaching. 
. Members know the difference between prophetic preaching and 


prosperity preaching. 


. Members understand their role and responsibility to the local 
community. 


. Members are ready to revive the church’s call to prophetic ministry. 
. Members sense a call to speak truth to the oppressive realties of 


others. 


. A prophetic preaching hermeneutic is needed to liberate an oppressed 
individual. 


. The church should have a social consciousness. 
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Exit Interview Questions 


. Do you feel the bible study lectures influenced the participants to 
become a more social conscious church? 


. Do you believe as a result of the study members understood the 
projects purpose? 


. Do you think the congregation realized their role and responsibility to 
the local community? 


. Do you feel the congregation understands that prophetic preaching is a 
call to action which stirs up change in an individual life? 


. Do you believe the congregation understands that prophetic preaching 
shifts the culture of one’s consciousness and births transformation? 


. Do you think the congregation understands that outreach ministry 
advances the prophetic agenda? 


. Do you feel our congregation understands that prophetic ministry 
causes us to move from apathy to action? 


. Do you believe our congregation understands that the church is a 
place of empowerment and transformation? 


. Do you think the pulpit of Macedonia has revived her prophetic voice 
during the preaching moment? 


10. Do you feel the congregation is ready to demonstrate the essence of 


prophetic ministry which is shown through transformative ministry? 
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® Strongly Agreed 


= Agreed 


Pretest Post Test 


Ql: I have a clear understanding about the purpose for the preaching moment. 
Pretest: 19 strongly agreed 23 agreed 
Post Test: 14 strongly agreed 19 agreed 


# Strongly Agreed 


w Agreed 


Pretest Post Test 


Q2: Preaching should address problems that plague the parishioners, the parish and the 
public. 


Pretest: 25 strongly agreed 32 agreed 
Post Test: 21 strongly agreed 9 agreed 
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Bw Strongly Agreed 


ih = Agreed 
ge a—_ a 


FS ee 


Pretest Post Test 


Q3: Preaching should offer a remedy to the problems of the listener. 


Pretest: 19 strongly agreed 36 agreed 
Post Test: 16 swongly agreed 14 agreed 


B Strongly Agreed 


= Agreed 


Post Test 


O04: Through the preaching moment transformation should manifest itself to the listener. 


Pretest: 21 strongly agreed 39 agreed 
Post Test: 16 strongly agreed 15 agreed 


= Strongly Agreed 
= Agreed 


Pretest Post Test 


OS: I can articulate a working definition of prophetic preaching. 
Pretest: 10 strongly agreed 18 agreed 
Post Test: 6 strongly agreed 19 agreed 


= Strongly Agreed 


= Agreed 


Pretest Post Test 


Q6: Prophetic preaching is needed within the pulpit. 


Pretest: 15 swongly agreed 29 agreed 
Post Test: 13 strongly agreed 16 agreed 
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Q7: 
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® Strongly Agreed 


= Agreed 


Pretest Post Test 


Preaching should help me see the need for addressing certain areas of my life. 


Pretest: 36 strongly agreed 27 agreed 
Post Test: 23 strongly agreed 9 agreed 


= Strongly Agreed 


« Agreed 


Pretest 


The pulpit should be the place to articulate the social ills and injustices that affect the 
public square. 


Pretest: 14 strongly agreed 35 agreed 
Post Test: 12 strongly agreed 16 agreed 


9: 


Q10: 


_. ~—s w Strongly Agreed 


™ Agreed 


Pretest Post Test 


Should prophetic preaching only deal with social oppression and not spiritual 
oppression? 


Pretest: 2 strongly agreed 1 agreed 
Post Test: 0 strongly agreed 2 agreed 


= Strongly Agreed 


= Agreed 


— Se 


Pretest Post Test 


Should prophetic preaching only deal with spiritual oppression and not 
social oppression? 


Pretest: 0 strongly agreed 1 agreed 
Post Test: 1 strongly agreed 2 agreed 
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# Strongly Agreed 


m Agreed 


Pretest Post Test 


QI11: Should the Bible be the only source for prophetic preaching? 


Pretest: 5 strongly agreed 11 agreed 
Post Test: 1 strongly agreed 8 agreed 


= Strongly Agreed 


= Agreed 


Pretest Post Test 


Q12: — Should social mediums be the only source for prophetic preaching? 


Pretest: 0 strongly agreed 1 agreed 
Post Test: 0 strongly agreed 0 agreed 
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a Strongly Agreed 


= Agreed 


Pretest Post Test 


Q13: — Are news outlets important to prophetic preaching, I. e. CNN, Fox News and 
the Baltimore Sun, etc.)? 


Pretest: 6 strongly agreed 35 agreed 
Post Test: 6 strongly agreed 20 agreed 


APPENDIX 


PRETEST AND POST-TEST PERCENTAGES 


65 Respondents — Pretest 33 Respondents — Post Test 
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Pretest - 65 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
= Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m™ Agreed 


Ol: I have a clear understanding about the purpose for the preaching moment. 


Pretest: 19 (37%) strongly agreed 32 (63%) agreed 
Post Test: 14 (42%) strongly agreed 19 (58%) agreed 
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Q2: 


Pretest - 65 Respondents 


m Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


= Strongly Agreed 
= Agreed 


Preaching should address problems that plague the parishioners, the parish 
and the public. 


Pretest: 25 (44%) strongly agreed 32 (56%) agreed 
Post Test: 21 (70%) strongly agreed 9 (30%) agreed 
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Pretest - 65 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


= Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


QO3: Preaching should offer a remedy to the problems of the listener. 


Pretest: 19 (35%) strongly agreed 36 (65%) agreed 
Post Test: 16 (53%) strongly agreed 14 (47%) agreed 
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04: 


Pretest - 65 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
= Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m= Agreed 


Through the preaching moment transformation should manifest itself 
to the listener. 


Pretest: 21 (35%) strongly agreed 39 (65%) agreed 
Post Test: 16 (52%) strongly agreed 15 (48%) agreed 
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Pretest - 65 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 


= Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


OS: Ican articulate a working definition of prophetic preaching. 


Pretest: 10 (36%) strongly agreed 39 (64%) agreed 
Post Test: 6 (24%) strongly agreed 19 (76%) agreed 
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Pretest - 65 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
= Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
= Agreed 


06: Prophetic preaching is needed within the pulpit. 


Pretest: 15 (34%) strongly agreed 29 (66%) agreed 
Post Test: 13 (45%) strongly agreed 16 (55%) agreed 
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Pretest - 65 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m= Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


Q7: Preaching should help me see the need for addressing certain areas 
of my life. 
Pretest: 36 (57%) strongly agreed 27 (43%) agreed 


Post Test: 23 (72%) strongly agreed 9 (28%) agreed 


8: 


Pretest - 65 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
= Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


\ 
The pulpit should be the place to articulate the social ills and injustices 
that affect the public square. 


Pretest: 14 (29%) strongly agreed 33 (71%) agreed 
Post Test: 12 (43%) strongly agreed 16 (57%) agreed 
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09: 


Pretest - 65 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


0% 


w Strongly Agreed 
= Agreed 


Should prophetic preaching only deal with social oppression and not 
spiritual oppression? 


Pretest: 2 (67%) strongly agreed 1 (33%) agreed 
Post Test: 0 (0%) strongly agreed 2 (100%) agreed 
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Pretest - 65 Respondents 
0% 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


m Strongly Agreed 
@ Agreed 


Q10: — Should prophetic preaching only deal with spiritual oppression and not 
social oppression? 


Pretest: 0 (0%) strongly agreed 1(100%) agreed 
Post Test: 1 (33%) strongly agreed 2 (67%) agreed 
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Pretest - 65 Respondents 


w Strongly Agreed 
= Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


11% 


w Strongly Agreed 
w Agreed 


QI11: — Should the Bible be the only source for prophetic preaching? 


Pretest: 5 (31%) strongly agreed 11 (69%) agreed 
Post Test: 1 (11%) strongly agreed 8 (89%) agreed 
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Pretest - 65 Respondents 
0% 


® Strongly Agreed 
m= Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 
0% 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


Q12: — Should social mediums be the only source for prophetic preaching? 


Pretest: 0 (0%) strongly agreed 1 (100%) agreed 
Post Test: 0 (0%) strongly agreed 0 (0%) agreed 
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Q13: 


Pretest - 65 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
™ Agreed 


Post Test - 33 Respondents 


@ Strongly Agreed 
m Agreed 


Are news outlets important to prophetic preaching (i.e. CNN, Fox News, and 
the Baltimore Sun, etc.)? 


Pretest: 6 (15%) strongly agreed 35 (85%) agreed 
Post Test: 6 (23%) strongly agreed 20 (77%) agreed 
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